THE WEST AT BAY 
By R. G. D. Laffan 


EFORE the second World War those who held in their minds the 

vision of a United Europe, did so despite all discouragement. The 
aim was remote from the possibilities of the situation. In the centre of 
Europe the German people were being conditioned for disruptive action 
by appeals to the national pride that had already torn Europe to pieces. 
The mental confusion engendered by the Nazis and Communists were 
spreading paralysis in all the West. The civilised world was horrified 
at the thought of another general war, and proposed not to think about 
it. For that reason it came. 

During the early stages of the war the enemy’s success was so great 
that all attention had to be focussed on mere resistance. Even so an 
occasional voice was raised for United Europe. Thus, in 1941, Herr 
Fritz Thyssen published a book with the vulgar title of I Paid Hitler. 
The writer knew his country well. He knew the Germans were a 
supremely able people with immense powers for good or evil. And he 
wrote ‘If the present ordeal is to have any meaning whatever, it must 
lead to the foundation of the United States of Europe.’ The energies 
of the Germans must be tamed and moralised by their inclusion in a 
European union based on the willing co-operation of the peoples. 

As the war drew to its close the minds of men of goodwill were 
directed to the United Nations as the organisation which should ensure 
peace and the blessings of peace. But from the United Nations were 
excluded Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Finland, Ireland, Spain 
and Portugal. Thus States comprising more than half of the European 
populations west of what became the iron curtain were (and still are) 
excluded from the United Nations. On many hands Europe was treated 
as a civilisation of the past. Its strength was gone. We were told 
that we had passed into a new world in which the economic and human 
resources were extra-European. Guidance and control would now 
come from Washington and Moscow, with perhaps some deference to 


London. 
Then came the first blast of the trumpet against the monstrous 
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despair of Europe. Mr. Churchill spoke at Ziirich in September, 1946. 
He was the unique statesman and orator whom Europe longed to hear. 
He spoke of the ‘ careworn and bewildered ’ peoples scanning ‘ the dark 
horizons for the approach of some new form of tyranny or terror.’ But 
for the relief sent from America, he said, ‘ the Dark Ages would have 
returned in all their cruelty and squalor.’ They might still return. 
But the remedy was at hand. The United States of Europe must be 
built. And the first step must be a partnership between France and 
Germany. But time was short. A beginning must quickly be 
made. 

How little attuned was his own country to hear the prophet’s message 
can be seen from the critical reception given to the speech in The Times 
of the next day. The leading article said that Mr. Churchill was not 
afraid to startle the world with new, even, as many must find them, 
outrageous propositions. He seemed to accept the division of Europe 
into two parts, the western of which was preserved from attack only 
by the American possession of the atom bomb. The writer went on 
to define British policy in regard to Germany as its treatment as ‘ a united 
State, which, under joint control, will strengthen and embody the unity 
of the controlling Powers,’ and to urge the necessity for exchange and 
intercourse with eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. The article 
reflected the honourable, but undiscerning, mood of the England of 
1946, still desperately trying to achieve co-operation with the Kremlin 
at almost any price. But the writer ended with a sentence which suggests 
that he himself knew better. ‘ Mr. Churchill has shown again his special 
skill in dropping into the waters of international relations stones whose 
ripples last long and travel far.’ 

Those ripples did not need to last long in order to travel far. To-day 
they have become truisms. For the people of the United States quickly 
awoke from the trance induced by war propaganda. With a wise 
combination of generosity and ultimate self-interest the United States 
Government set out to galvanise Europe into renewed life with economic 
and military support and to goad the European countries into the closest 
union possible. With that stimulus and support most of the countries 
of Europe have created some measure of economic co-operation and 
have achieved a considerable degree of economic recovery. Plans have 
also been made for the common defence of the Atlantic community. 
The ordinary man does not know the scope of those plans. He is only 
painfully uneasy to-day at what he hears of the minute scope of European 
rearmament, compared with the evident ability of the Communist Empire 
to strike with terrific force at the place of its choice on the long frontier 
that runs from the Baltic, across Germany, through the Danubian lands, 
along the Aigean, Black and Caspian Seas, Afghanistan, Tibet, Burma, 
Indo-China, to the Far East. Yet even in the present most serious 
situation Mr. Churchill’s truisms have not gone home in this country. 
The zeal for the union of Europe, with a government and legislature for 
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the organisation of defence, is confined to a select few, drawn from all 
parties, but without the support of any. 

What is most astonishing is the reluctance to arm the Germans in 
the common task. Here is a people completely aware, from the experi- 
ence of their own kinsfolk in eastern Germany, of what Communism 
means. A people amongst whom the Communist party makes a poor 
show at elections despite its lavish propaganda financed from an un- 
disclosed, but obvious, source. A people, moreover, who in modern 
times have produced the finest military forces and military organisers in 
the world. Of course they were the tools of a criminal gang. But the 
only hope of their future and ours is not to withhold from them the 
rights and duties of the citizenship of Europe. 

The argument about the Germans goes round and round. When 
Mr. Churchill speaks of arming Germans, he is misquoted and denounced 
for advocating the arming of Germany. What he and his supporters 
advocate is the inclusion of Germans in the forces of a European Union. 
But, is the reply, there is no European Union ; there are only alliances 
of European and American States. If Germans are to be armed, they 
can only be so in the service of their own sovereign State. The answer 
to that is that a European government should be created as quickly as 
possible with a representative body competent to fix the contributions 
in men and resources of each State as a first charge on the budget of each 
State. Even supposing that the peoples of Europe cannot be brought 
to accept that union in which appears to be their only salvation, are the 
Germans still not to be allowed to serve in the defence of themselves 
and others ? Can they not be allowed to provide forces under American 
and British command. Thousands of them expected to do precisely 
that in 1945, when they were convinced that the Western Powers could 
not be so senseless as to bring the Communist Power into the heart of 
Europe. One frontier of the civilised world is on the Elbe. If it is to 
be defended, we, the European countries, however reluctantly, must 
brace ourselves for war, show the Germans that we mean business and 
accept them in the European forces or at the least in our respective forces. 

Besides the Germans there is another source of man-power in addition 
to ourselves. There must be the best part of a million Poles in the west 
of Europe, as well as many thousands of other displaced persons from 
eastern Europe. If anyone has an interest in the liberation of eastern 
Europe, it is they. Amongst them are many trained men only too anxious 
to fight their way back to their homes and bring the blessed securities of 
civilised life to their people once more. The United States Congress has 
passed a bill for the inclusion in the American army of 2,000 young men 
from among the displaced persons. But why so few ? And why only 
in the service of the United States ? 

1 The June number of the Nineteenth Century and After contains an article by Mr. J. Kimche 
on certain aspects of the question, His views ate vigorously controverted in a letter by Mr. 
A. Buchan in the August number. 
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Not that Germans and east Europeans are any substitute for 
ourselves. Those who employ mercenaries and do not stand in the 
ranks themselves are finished, as the experience of mankind has 
shown. 

But can democracies brace themselves to prepare for war until the 
last moment, when their lack of preparation ensures a long and devasta- 
ting struggle ? Even now that the shooting war has begun and the 
Prime Minister has warned us of the evil thing with which we are con- 
fronted, the resolve of our people has not hardened. We are where we 
were in 1938. 

By way of emphasising the uncertainties and doubts of our people 
at the present juncture, Lord Hinchingbroke wrote a letter in The Times 
of August 3rd. Several statements in it and its conclusion were so 
remarkable as to suggest that the writer had his tongue in his cheek and 
was only concerned to start a correspondence which should serve to 
clarify the issues and induce resolve. 

He began by arguing that England, having just survived one war, 
had ‘ not the strength to ride quixotically all over the world at the instiga- 
tion of the United Nations looking for enemies who are not actually 
threatening ’ her. We seem to have heard that before. ‘ Wait till you 
yourself are threatened.’ That was the very cry that undid the civilised 
world in the 1930’s, that prevented a united movement against the Nazis 
in 1936 when there was still a prospect of immediate success. How 
often does it need to be repeated that no organisation for the preservation 
of peace can succeed unless its members are prepared to fight for it and to 
oppose the aggressor wherever possible. 

Lord Hinchingbroke then went on to question the accuracy of a 
leading article in The Times of July 25th in identifying Communism, 
aggression and Russia as being all virtually the same thing. For purposes 
of analysis they can, of course, be considered separately. Many members 
of the Communist party in the West may be unaware of the evil character 
of the régime under whose authority they have placed themselves. The 
forces that have invaded South Korea are labelled the North Korean 
army; just as the armed police and troops who hold down Russia’s 
European satellites are supposed to be national forces of the countries 
concerned. But that is all humbug. Communism is a world-wide 
movement directed with admirable skill and relentless determination 
from Moscow. And, though there are causes of difference and even of 
violence in the free world, there is at present only one source of aggression 
on a grand scale and that is Moscow. Russia, agression and Communism 
are but different aspects of the same thing. 

Later on, the letter contains a passage not to be easily understood. 
It runs ‘ We have to ask ourselves what geographical, economic, ethical 
(? ethnical), or ideological reason the Russian armies have for penetrating 
the vital spheres of interest of the west. One has not been discovered 
in the last few hundred years.’ It is hard to believe that the question is 
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seriously asked. If we look back over the last 200 years of Tsarist 
Russia, we see a Power ever restlessly seeking expansion and the conquest 
of her neighbours; thrusting south to annex the Ukraine, annexing huge 
slice after huge slice of Poland, annexing Finland, pushing into the 
Danubian Principalities, establishing herself beyond the Caucasus in 
Asia Minor, and all this in addition to the vast colonial empire which 
she meanwhile built up across the whole of North Asia. It may be said 
that there were different reasons for each of the annexations. But in 
each case the fundamental reason was always the same, insatiable greed of 
power. But the expansionism of Imperial Russia was moderate com- 
pared with that of its Communist successor. For to the Communists 
Russia is but the base from which the conquests of the red tyranny are 
to be made throughout the world. Russia has been made a vast fortress 
so that, if the tyranny failed to establish itself here or there, in Germany 
and Hungary in 1919 or in Spain in 1936, it could from Russia carry on 
the attack by other means until a favourable moment for the subversion 
of some part of western civilisation should arrive. 

Lord Hinchingbroke’s conclusion was that Parliament should be 
given an opportunity to debate whether England can honourably keep 
rearmament within bounds and ‘build up its economic and spiritual 
resources in peace.’ It is a curious proposal to make when we are 
already at war in the service of the United Nations against one of the 
Soviet Union’s puppet States. But for the last two words, it might be 
possible to suppose that what was intended was a discussion of strategic 
plans covering the whole world and of ways in which it would be possible 
to develop and make the best use of our country’s resources. Though 
Parliament is hardly the place for such a discussion, the strategic part of 
which would have to be conducted with our American and other friends 
and in secrecy. But ‘in peace’? Grim thought as it is, there is no 
peace. And it is difficult to see the peoples of this country and the 
Commonwealth leaving the United States to carry on the war against 
aggression without our assistance. 

Since the foregoing words were written questions have been asked 
at Strasbourg. Why has apparently nothing been done to build up 
European defence and European Union in the past year? Of what use 
are committees against tanks? The continental countries have been 
conscious of their exhaustion or their insignificant size. A lead was 
expected from Great Britain. But all proposals for the speedy creation 
of a European political authority or even a functional authority, as put 
forward for discussion in the Schuman Plan, meet with resistance from 
our Government. We are left clinging to our State Sovereignty, to the 
disappointment of our continental friends and the amusement of the 
Communist party. 

The forces that make our Government reluctant to advance towards 
European Union can be summed up as nationalism and socialism. We 
are a peculiar people. In countless small matters of daily life the con- 
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tinental peoples are all much more like each other than any one of them 
is like us. Our insular position, the glories of our history and the 
superb achievements of our people, do make a merger with other countries 
a painful suggestion; although we have lived into a world in which our 
sovereignty is an anachronism. Athens, faced with the Macedonian 
Empire, and the Italian City-States, confronting their French and Spanish 
invaders, could not bring themselves to unite with their neighbours, 
and so they went down before the barbarians. 

And our nationalism is reinforced to-day by socialism. Inevitably 
a Government which plans the economy of a nation in detail will not 
allow another authority to make decisions affecting that plan. Between 
the wars each European State was becoming more and more socialistic, 
whatever the title given to its régime. Its economy was being more and 
more directed by the politicians, however much the economists conferred 
together and recommended the liberation of the channels of trade. 
After 1945 our official circles and organs of opinion expected the European 
countries to produce Governments similar to our own. As elections 
came on in Europe, our press habitually predicted a swing to the left. 
Whenever the forecast proved unfounded, the result of the election was 
slurred over and the attention of readers diverted elsewhere. Then, as 
in each country between Scandinavia and Spain (which two were not in 
the melting-pot) there appeared strong, usually dominant, parties of the 
Christian Democratic type, official England drew back. These ‘ reaction- 
aty’” foreigners claimed to base their political doctrines on religious 
values and continuity of tradition. They even had Christian Trade 
Unions, which would not accept the class-war or approve purely political 
strikes. It was difficult for our Socialists to co-operate with them. 
Moteover an effective Union would mean some levelling of standards of 
comfort. So British Socialists, who had thought of themselves as good 
Europeans, discovered that British sovereignty and a high standard of 
comfort were absolute values, on which there could be no discussion or 
yielding. 

There is no question of the generous humanity and noble aims of 
Mr. Attlee and many of his colleagues; nor of the real benefits conferred 
by some of their reforms, which were largely planned before 1945 and 
would have been achieved however the elections of 1945 had gone. 
But we suffer from the prevalence of an exaggerated view of the function 
of the State. The excessive interference of the State in the whole life 
of a people, with the aim of erecting a rough uniformity of material 
wealth, enfeebles the energies and enterprise of men, destroys the con- 
tinuity of human relations by atomising society, reduces the people 
to a flock of sheep and prepares them for submission to tyranny. In the 
immediate issue of the defence of European freedom the political philo- 
sophy now dominant in England puts immediate material comfort 
above the duty of defending those moral values on which the welfare of 
mankind really depends. 
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To return to Lord Hinchingbroke’s letter. It has the great merit of 
setting us to think of what we really value and wish to defend. Clearly 
the most valuable things are not to be attained or imposed by arms. 
But they can be defended by arms. Or, rather, the conditions for their 
possible prevalence can be defended by arms. There are three main 
social forces underlying western civilisation, at increasing depth. 
Democracy, the Rule of Law, Christianity. 

Democracy may often appear absurd. That vast urban electorates, 
without responsibility, without knowledge of the past or care for the 
future, without quiet for reflection, without spiritual discipline, should 
determine the character of a Government may well seem fantastic. If 
the above description of an electorate were true without qualification, 
then democracy in the country concerned would quickly break down. 
That it has not collapsed in western Europe indicates the continued 
presence of respect for moral values, of moderation, tolerance, and 
respect for tradition. 

The rule of law is an essential condition for democracy. On the 
one hand, majority decisions must be accepted. This is what made so 
disgraceful the recent behaviour of the Belgian Socialist leaders in 
deliberately encouraging violence and arousing a defiant mob against the 
decisions of a popular referendum and a parliamentary majority. Not 
that democratically taken decisions are necessarily right and wise, nor 
that they should always be considered final. But they have to be accepted, 
and the only safe way to seek to alter them is by further democratic 
procedure in due course. What was most painful and mysterious to an 
Englishman was the attitude of the English press to the Belgian crisis. 
With few exceptions, our newspapers took the line that of course the 
King was wrong and must go, of course the threatening mob were the 
‘ people ’ of Belgium and were therefore right. The argument that the 
Belgian parliamentary majority was a small one might have been valid 
against a proposed change; it was no argument against the maintenance 
of the existing law. Nor, in general, was there here any appreciation 
of the self-control of the Belgian King and Government in yielding, 
despite the resentment of their own supporters, to the gangster methods 
of the minority, in the hope of peace and reconciliation. And this 
curious English approval of mob-rule was being expressed just at the 
time when our Prime Minister had solemnly warned us of the peril in 
which Europe stands, of the subversive enemy within as well as the 
watchful armed columns without. 

On the other hand, if majority decisions are to be accepted, there 
must be some limits to a majority’s powers of decision. Minorities, 
gtoups, families and individuals are not to be treated as a majority’s 
helpless victims. As Bracton said of the King in the thirteenth century, 
‘ The King should be under the Law, for it is the Law that makes him 
King.’ Superior to all human legislators is the moral law. Certainly 
the moral law can be defied and violated. But it will take its revenge. 

Vor. CXLVIII.—No. 883. 7* 
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The State in which the moral law is flouted will know no peace or 
stability, except that of slavery. 

This is what makes the work of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights so urgent. Despite all the preoccupations of the civilised 
Governments, it is imperative that that work should be well and truly 
and quickly, though not finally, done; that the civilised peoples may have 
a code expressing the freedom under law which they desire to defend. 

But whence has come the spiritual force that has made possible the 
tule of law? Christianity tamed barbarian Europe and led it up to a 
civilised social life by proclaiming that certain beliefs and actions are 
absolutely true and right and others are absolutely false and evil. But 
to-day most Englishmen have drifted into a joyless, meaningless 
agnosticism, which robs human life of purpose and dignity. If they 
cling to parts of the moral code, they implicitly deny its spiritual founda- 
tion; and each generation makes it more difficult for the next to return to 
the faith. 

Yet the drift seems to be far from deliberate. That remarkable book, 
How Heathen is Britain,? showed that the officer cadets to whom the 
author lectured were not hostile to Christianity and were deeply interested 
in hearing its case intelligently presented. But most of them were 
wholly ignorant about it, since they had grown up amongst people 
similarly ignorant. A society absorbed in the external world and the 
present life will not bother about the spiritual education of the rising 
generation. 

There appears, nevertheless, to be in England a large class of intelligent 
persons who feel a deep sympathy for Christianity, who know little about 
it and have not brought themselves to the point of finding out what it is 
or of accepting it. It may be difficult for them to know where or how 
to begin. Christ called man to a life of prayer and the reception of 
sacraments, of self-discipline and charity, and told those who followed 
that way of life that they would attain a state of blessedness, of interior 
peace, in this life and the true purpose of their existence in the later life. 
But He spoke to hearers who had the necessary background of knowledge 
and practice. To-day many in England have no such background. 

Those who desire to see our country returning to the faith of our 
fathers may care to consider two lines of action. The first is to take 
themselves in hand and read up the subject. There is no lack of literature, 
but some advice about books from a Christian friend will be needed. The 
next step will be to find out from the religious press, or from a lay or 
clerical friend, about a suitable retreat and arrange to attend it. That 
seems to be fundamental. God must be sought. And how can He be 
sought when the mind is at the mercy of daily duties and cares, of the 
telephone, of the filling of forms, of unceasing preoccupations. Men 
must go and seek Him, now as always, in remoteness, quiet and con- 
centration. 

* By B. G. Sandhurst. Collins. 1946. 
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The individual must begin with himself. But the issue on a large 
scale is one of education. It is an issue of supreme importance to the 
life of a community. It is not one of party politics in this country. 
The issue is whether education in the atmosphere of Christianity has got 
to be paid for, when public authorities provide free an education that in 
most schools is heathen and materialist. 

Here is an issue more fundamental for the character of a people than 
any political or economic reform. The Dutch, with their robust sense 
and respect for justice, wrote into their constitution, some thirty years 
ago, the provision that when, in any district, a Church could show that 
the parents of a stipulated number of children desired those children to 
be educated in the faith of that Church, then the Church in question 
should have the entire management of a school, provided at the public 
expense and subject only to inspection by public authority and the 
employment of State-qualified teachers. Thus, in the Netherlands, 
Christian and the indifferent parents are given equal rights. The State 
bases itself rightly on the family. The Christian asks no more than a 
fair field for the rights of parents. Here is a cause calling out for the 
support, personal and financial, of all men of Christian conviction or of 
Christian sympathies. 








BRITISH POLICY AND THE UNITY 
OF EUROPE 


By Jobn Lowe 


sb one may from France parody Racine, 


‘, . » ce nouveau malheur nous prescrit d’autres lois. 
Notre fortune change et prend une autre face . . . 
C’est le premier effet de la guerre en Corée.’ 


Events in the Far East have undoubtedly put a different complexion 
on the problems of Europe. From Strasbourg, the change seems perhaps 
less than it is, while from elsewhere the continuity of European develop- 
ments is underestimated. There has been a keener interest here in 
defence problems, and the Council of Europe took advantage of the fact 
to ignore its futile statute and talk about them. The effects of increased 
rearmament on the European economy have not as yet received much 
attention from the Assembly, though that deficiency will, one hopes, soon 
be remedied. The absence of such discussion was due in part to the pattern 
of the agenda, since economic affairs were not discussed in detail until the 
second week. It is more disquieting, however, that throughout the 
deliberations to date there has seemed little clear appreciation of the role 
which the Council should and could play in European affairs. Until the 
representatives come to some agreement, however tacit and however short 
of unanimity, Strasbourg will continue to live purely on the occasional 
injections of vigour and prestige which Mr. Churchill’s oratory affords. 

There are at the moment two things all too often missing from Stras- 
bourg: a realisation of what is going on elsewhere in European co- 
operation and a sense of what the Council of Europe can and should be 
aiming to do within what is after all a fairly solid framework of existing 
institutions. As one eminent official said privately here, the primary role 
of Strasbourg is to generate and discuss new ideas. Last year it did pro- 
duce two ideas or schemes of substantial worth, low-tariff systems 
without the fanatical observance of the most favoured nation clause, and 
a European code of human rights. In the present situation the latter has 
undoubtedly lost some of its urgency, since in comparison with Siberia 
Western Europe is a paradise of individual dignity. Nevertheless, much 
useful work has been done on the subject. The institution of a tariff- 
preference area for Europe has even more relevance to-day than last 
year. It is significant that this proposal, which the Consultative Assembly 
put forward then, if somewhat coyly, has by this session acquired wide- 
spread support. 

148 
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The success of these two efforts, alongside the failure of various 
others, merits analysis. Both have certain features in common, which 
are not shown by less successful endeavours. Both were proposed and 
elaborated by statesmen of both distinction and practical knowledge. 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe and Mr. John Foster, to name only two, have 
qualifications of a legal nature which no one can lightly or even suc- 
cessfully question. In the Economic Commission, it would be invidious 
to single out any single delegation for the quality of its knowledge and 
experience of European problems. The human rights proposals and the 
institution of a preferential tariff area are both practical schemes, which, 
although needing machinery to carry them out, offer little temptation or 
even scope to the time-wasting and mischievous fantasies of constitu- 
tion-makers and other utopians. Both schemes will offer that experience 
of practical collaboration which is far more valuable than all the blue- 
prints of theorists. Above all, they meet, in varying degrees, what an 
author’s preface sometimes calls a felt want. They have relevance to the 
present and the foreseeable future. 

While a number of other schemes put forward last year have become 
bogged down or merely pigeon-holed, these two have had considerable 
effect. That is not to say that all the other proposals from last year were 
bad; some were excellent, some were wildly impractical, and some were 
unduly concerned with what was already other people’s business. The 
delay in implementing these other proposals was due in some cases to 
inherent defects, and in others to the obstinate and petty obstructionism 
of certain elements in the Council of Ministers. Despite this attitude, the 
idea of a preferential area is now gaining very wide currency among 
economists and politicians, especially in Strasbourg. 

In the first place, it meets the facts of the situation. We are now mov- 
ing, even despite the demand generated by rearmament, into a state of 
local surpluses. Sixty per cent. of European trade on the other hand, is 
now freed from quantitative restrictions and will soon be so freed, one 
hopes, for 75 per cent. To expose an economy to unlimited and un- 
regulated international trading is something which in these conditions 
no European Government, with perhaps the one exception of Western 
Germany, is willing to do. The alternatives are to return to quantitative 
controls, which would be deplorable; to level up productivity by 
internationalised investment, an excellent scheme but both long and 
difficult; or to influence a trade largely guided by the market mechanism 
by modifying the price nexus which controls its movements. 

The frothier kinds of talk about the integration of European industry 
has not been quite so much in evidence at Strasbourg this year as yet, 
though i it is too much to hope that it has ceased. One cruel blow to the 
integrators is that European production has made such strides without 
their ministering attentions. Indeed, if the Schuman plan had not given 
them a false analogy to argue from, they might to everyone’s benefit have 
been silenced by now. They have taken courage, however, from the 
Schuman precedent, thinking that it can be applied to all sorts of other 
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industries and quite forgetting that it is merely the acceptance of what 
has several times become the effective reality. The heavy industry of 
Europe has for so long been based on the Ruhr-Lorraine-Belgium- 
Sweden complex that the Schuman ‘ Plan’ is (and should have been so 
presented) a natural evolution. To talk as though textiles, engineering 
and above all agriculture were in any way comparable is quite unreason- 
able. The craze for ‘integration’ masquerades under the name of 
liberalisation, whereas in fact it is the very reverse. It is a remnant of 
dirigisme which, having been driven out of national policy in most places, 
is now showing itself in a peculiarly virulent form in the body interna- 
tional. The so-called Stikker Plan, if one may so dignify the proposal, 
begins its concrete suggestions with the remark, ‘ Following proposals 
of the Secretariat General, the Council [of OEEC] will indicate the 
branches of industry in which this further integration shall be under- 
taken.” We know (or at any rate some suspect; if we knew there would 
be a sanguinary revolution) just how powerful the ‘ experts ’ have become; 
but this is a proposal, if it means anything at all, to give them power 
such as exists nowhere outside Russia. 

The Stikker Plan goes on to say that a ‘ technical Commission will 
have to report for each of the branches of industry mentioned under 
para. 15” (é.¢., basic industries, agriculture and the more important pro- 
cessing industries). It is difficult amid the welter of so-called plans to 
remember what one has and has not read, but one would have thought it 
common knowledge, especially at OEEC, that such a Commission of 
OEEC did examine the possibilities of integration only a year ago, 
and pronounced them decidedly dim. It is this futile banging on worn- 
out drums which does so much mischief to European recovery. Not 
only does it distract effort from what could usefully be done; it scares 
the more balanced spirits into either contempt or hostility, and often 
both. 

When one really comes to look into the Stikker plan, one finds that 
it hinges, if at all, on the idea of a European Integration Fund. This 
‘is the embodiment of the idea that the burdens which might be en- 
countered on the way to integration will have to be mutually shared. 
Ways and means of establishing the Fund will have to be considered.’ 
One might be forgiven for expecting that they would have been con- 
sidered before the plan was even aired. We know roughly the staggering 
sums that have had to be invested in Britain in what were often far from 
inefficient coal mines. Where does the Plan think that Britain is going, in 
her present budgetary state, to find anything comparable, let alone greater, 
for the re-equipment of the better part of Europe? And Britain is 
perhaps in a better state to do so, even then, than anyone else. The argu- 
ment of the plan is hardly worth pursuing; whatever the virtues of a 
meringue, it is poor nourishment for hungry men. 

The other major plans circulating at the minute in Europe are the 
Petsch plan and the Pella plan. The first is an attempt to raise the invest- 
ments which will be necessary if the freeing of European trade from quota 
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restrictions is to be achieved. It is a fairly detailed and workmanlike 
effort, and some such scheme will undoubtedly be necessary whatever 
other measures are taken. 

It is the Pella plan, however, which offers the best and most con- 
structive possibilities of action. It follows the same lines of frank 
acceptance of a preferential system which were in the Strasbourg 
Economic Commission’s report last year, and which are really at the 
bottom of the policy of Devaluation and the European Payments Union. 
It proposes to arrive at an ultimate freeing of European trade from all 
forms of barriers, quota or tariff, by the adoption and gradual reduction 
of a European tariff. The achievement will probably be rather more 
ultimate than the authors of the plan suggest, but it is undoubtedly true 
that if it is ever to be reached by peaceful means, they have proposed the 
best way of doing so. 

The idea of a preferential system which is behind the Pella plan and 
the report of the Economic Commission at Strasbourg is the more 
valuable for its relevance to British overseas commitments. It is folly 
to think that Britain can or even should dream of abandoning her Com- 
monwealth connection (though the writer has heard fanatics doing grave 
mischief to the European cause by proposing it). One of the important 
links in the Commonwealth is a system of tariff preferences, which still 
retains all of its force as a mystique and will recover increasingly its 
importance as an economic device. By definition, two preferential 
systems can be interlocked. The task is not substantially more difficult 
than to negotiate one. But by definition a member of a customs union 
cannot at the same time be an effective member of a preferential area, 
covering a different set of countries. 

The institution of a double preferential area covering Europe and the 
Commonwealth can therefore offer one possible way of ensuring British 
co-operation in Europe. It would also fit in well with various other plans 
now afoot not only in Europe but throughout the free world. At 
Torquay in September there will open the conference of the Signatories 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, commonly known as 
the Geneva Agreements. This conference (it is really a double one) is 
expected to deal with several points, including the reduction of tariffs all 
round, the lowering of American customs barriers and the extension for 
another three years of the existing GATT agreements. The Havana 
Charter, which with certain significant differences resembles the GATT 
provisions, was intended to supersede the latter. No one, however, has 
ratified the Charter (with the exception of Liberia and the provisional 
exception of Australia, which made its ratification dependent on that of 
the United States) largely because Congress has not done so. The design 
now, therefore, is to renew the GATT. Whether that will be done 
depends on a number of things. While the attempt to prevent tariff wars 
and some of the unseemly devices which marred the trade of the ’thirties 
is all to the good, there are measures in the General Agreement which 
are odious, and in fact far worse than the Havana Charter. The latter 
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does at least permit freedom of trading conditions to countries having 
the same allocation under the International Monetary Fund, which covers 
the Empire. Similarly under Article 15 of the Havana Charter there 
are provisions for the formation of a preferential area. It is to be hoped 
that when the GATT conference takes place that these provisions from 
the Havana Charter will be incorporated in the new resolutions that in 
the fullness of time may be expected to emerge. 

Thus the significant part of the Strasbourg economic proposals has 
the virtue of fitting well into what goes on elsewhere in Europe. It also 
takes account of the non-European world. The linking of European 
countries to their overseas associates by tariff preferences is explicitly 
safeguarded by a motion now put before the Assembly by certain of the 
British representatives. The Pella plan takes account of the same thing. 
A number of statesmen and economists from the overseas countries of 
the Commonwealth and Empire will be present in various capacities at 
Strasbourg. ELEC (the European League for Economic Co-operation), 
a very able body which does a great deal of valuable economic thinking, 
is concerning itself with the same problem, and will hold a conference in a 
few months to discuss the co-operation of Europe and her overseas 
associates in the common task of economic advance. 

This, therefore, is an example of how Strasbourg, when following its 
proper course, has done good service in the promotion of ideas and 
gained much credit for itself. Not all its activities, however, have been 
so judicious. This is due in differing degrees to the relations between 
Council and Assembly, to its newness, to the excess of zeal of some 
members, and to the obstinate non-co-operation of others. 

As Mr. Churchill pointed out in his first major intervention, the 
progress from an unofficial and in some respects rather surprising gather- 
ing at the Hague to a Council of Europe, sitting in what he characteristic- 
ally called ‘ our new House,’ is a very creditable return for two years’ 
work. More has been done in two years, and largely through one man’s 
initiative, than had been accomplished in the same direction in a mil- 
lennium. There are, however, signs of the newness of the structure still 
apparent. Perhaps the worst, as has been noted above, is the absence of 
unanimity in the Chamber itself about the role which the Council can or 
should play. The zealot federalists want to turn it into a full executive 
body at once. The majority wishes to keep the Chamber as a Consulta- 
tive Assembly for airing and testing new ideas. Finally the British 
Socialists and their colleagues, if that is the right word, from the Scandi- 
navian countries, regard it all as something to be sapped whenever 
possible, and otherwise to be merely blocked. There has so far been 
quite a difference from last year, in that the British Socialists have been 
much less obviously unco-operative in the Chamber itself. Indeed one 
of the best oratorical efforts so far, and that despite its juxtaposition with 
a very temarkable effort by M. Andre Philip, was the speech of Mr. 
Callaghan on the forbidden subject of defence. Even Dr. Dalton became 
what one French journal called ‘bon enfant.’ Those who imagine, how- 
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ever, that this represents a change of heart in the British Socialists are 
sadly mistaken. The change has a simple explanation. Last year the 
obstructionists were not sure that the dyke of the Council of Ministers 
would hold. This year, they have left the blocking to Mr. Bevin, and his 
Scandinavian ‘ colleagues,’ and could thus afford a more charming manner 
in the Chamber itself. They have perhaps learned that a display of 
pettiness and ill manners such as last year’s is safer not done in public, 
In any case, as the Russians have been so bitterly criticised for realising, 
a veto behind closed doors is a much simpler and more foolproof weapon. 

It would seem, however, that it has not yet been realised how much 
prestige Socialism and Britain has lost through the Government’s atti- 
tude, and we still have the amusing spectacle of British Socialists standing 
up to raise points of order against Mr. Churchill, while applause is still 
swelling for him in the Assembly. Nor, for that matter, has the attempt 
to put the case for Socialist isolationism in the Assembly been abandoned 
entirely. It is now done by the Scandinavians. Representatives were 
regaled at any early stage in the proceedings by a full and quite divert- 
ingly able exposé of the thesis ‘Hoots to you, Jack, I’m all right,’ 
from a member of the Norwegian delegation. (It was hardly his fault 
that his quick-firing incursion was immediately followed by Mr. 
Churchill’s speech on defence.) Naturally the naval slogan quoted 
above was not used as a text, although it nearly came out at several 
points. The case made (and one doubts whether it was of purely Nor- 
wegian provenance) was in brief that the British and presumably Scandi- 
navian countries preferred their attachments to what was called the 
‘ Atlantic fraternity.’ One might have thought that to use adherence to 
the Atlantic fraternity as an excuse for caution towards European co- 
operation was rather odd, in view of Marshall Aid, the Atlantic Pact and 
various other organisations. But the matter sank from the astonishing 
to the absurd when the partisans of close European co-operation were 
asked if they were not seeking to build a separatist and neutralist ‘ Third 
Force’ between America and Russia, and thus split the ‘free world.’ 
When Socialists cling so close to capitalist America that they accuse others 
(whom at other moments and for other purposes they condemn for their 
capitalism) of hankering for the ‘ third force? which European Socialists 
were until so recently advocating, where are we? 

No one, apart from followers of the Kremlin, would criticise the 
advocacy of close co-operation between Britain and the United States 
(not now, anyway. A number of distinguished Socialists were doing so 
quite vocally until a year or so ago, and particularly condemning Mr. 
Churchill for suggesting it). But it is surely going a little far to use the 
‘ Atlantic Concept’ as an excuse for renouncing our place in Europe? 
To have turned such a complete somersault in the four years since nearly 
a hundred Socialist M.P.s tabled a motion condemning Mr. Churchill’s 
call for an Atlantic Pact may indicate flexibility; but it shows a dis- 
quieting lack of foresight for a government. In the hope that the trend 
will not go much further, it may be worth while pointing out that while 
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we are renouncing leadership in Europe in the imagined favour of our 
ties with the ‘ Atlantic Concept,’ others may be less coy. In other words, 
if Europe has to wait too long for us, she may well, and indeed will, 
unite without us. That was the clear lesson of the Schuman plan. The 
obvious leaders of such a Europe will be the Germans, which may 
incidentally be the only reason why the rest of the continent has put up 
with our hesitations for so long. The Germans obviously think so. 
They arrived at Strasbourg with approximately ten times as much money 
and general facilities as the British. They are now well in on the negotia- 
tions over the Schuman Plan, and, to judge from the latest reports, have 
seen these negotiations go in a way not unfavourable to their view. If 
things continue in their present path, the Atlantic concept may well find 
itself less solidly backed by a German-dominated Europe than by one in 
which Britain took a fuller part. It has happened before; it may do so 
yet again. For its own sake, for that of Europe and for that of the 
Atlantic world, let us hope that the British Government will think again. 
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INDIA AND KOREA 
By Sir Alfred Watson 


PEAKING in the two days’ debate upon the Korean situation in 

the Delhi Parliament Pandit Nehru claimed that ‘India is in a 
position to throw light on Asiatic problems which the Western world 
approaches with a lack of subtlety.’ His statement came in the course 
of a discussion in which it was made plain that while India had given a 
somewhat belated assent to the Security Council resolutions, had con- 
demned the attack on Southern Korea as ‘ aggression’ and had under- 
taken to give aid in resistance to the aggressor, her practical contribution 
to the conflict was to be the sending of a field ambulance unit and a small 
surgical unit. It was not possible, Pandit Nehru had explained in a 
telegram to Mr. Trygve Lie, for India to provide ground fighting forces, 
since the structure of these ‘ was strictly for internal defence.’ 

At the end of the two days’ debate Pandit Nehru had no difficulty in 
securing a unanimous vote for his policy of reproving aggression by the 
North Koreans, while withholding any effective support of United 
Nations forces. His critics, whether they favoured more active measures 
or denounced his action as a departure from ‘ neutrality,’ withdrew the 
amendments they had tabled and supported by speech. It had been 
made clear that ‘ should the sphere of fighting enlarge and should the 
original cause of trouble tend to be forgotten India would wish to 
exercise her independence of judgment anew.’ ‘ India,’ it was said, ‘had 
taken into account the foreseeable contingency of Russia or China 
entering the fray or of the fighting shifting to another continent.’ 

A plain warning has been given that may shake the complacency of 
that great majority in the Commonwealth who have believed that in any 
emergency India would act with the other members. That is to lack 
subtlety. Gone is the confidence inspired by the communique issued 
at the close of the Prime Ministers ’ Conference of October, 1948, when 
it was declared that the members of the Commonwealth ‘ were resolved 
to work together and with other Governments to establish world peace 
on a democratic basis . . . to take all appropriate measures to resist and 
deter aggression.’ At the first test of that solidarity of purpose India has 
exercised an independence of judgment in giving verbal assent to United 
Nations policy while withholding any active assistance in its pursuit. 
Even that limited measure of co-operation is explained in official sources 
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as based upon a belief that the United Nations should have responded to 
the appeal of India to be treated as a victim of aggression when her forces 
that had penetrated into Kashmir met with resistance from Pakistan 
troops. ‘ Naturally,’ this curious communique urges, ‘ India welcomed 
the procedure she had advocated in another case.” 

Of all the countries of the East, India and Pakistan are in the best 
position to offer armed support in the present crisis. Both have well 
trained armies whose very size imposes the heaviest strain upon their 
national finances. But these, where not employed to keep in check 
communal rioting, are held in readiness for possible conflict over the 
unsettled issue of Kashmir. That is what is meant when Pandit Nehru 
affirms that ‘ India’s defence forces have been organised for the defence 
of the country and not for service in distant theatres of war.’ The same 
answer may be anticipated should the Commonwealth be seriously 
threatened in any near future. 

Moreover this attitude of India directly affects any offer of help that 
might come from Pakistan. While Pakistan has given wholehearted 
support to United Nations action her capacity to provide any substantial 
force for Korea is determined by the attitude of India. Her representative 
statesmen have not indulged in the quibbling and the hair-splitting 
distinctions marking the official pronouncements of India, but for active 
intervention her hands are tied by Indian policy. Her defence forces 
are heavily outnumbered by those of her sister-nation. To denude them 
further would be, as every Pakistani feels, to place the new nation in 
gtave peril of attack. 

For both countries it is possible to offer excuses for inaction. Should 
the conflict extend beyond Korea both India and Pakistan would be in 
grave peril. Twenty years ago Pandit Nehru might affirm that in his 
belief ‘ Russia has no designs on India.” With an active Communist 
party working in India to-day, and only kept in check by the internment 
camp and the gaol, he speaks with less assurance. Should Russia move 
the first impact of her blow would fall upon Pakistan, but in days of 
aerial warfare the Himalayas are not the barrier to an assault upon India 
that they were of old. 

But Russia has ceased to be the one serious menace. Again in a past 
that presented wholly different problems to statesmanship Nehru might 
say with confidence that ‘ Japan must completely crush and swallow 
China before she could successfully invade India.’ In the interval Japan 
has suffered defeat and Communism is triumphant in China. Chinese 
Communism is as expansive in its aims as Russia itself. It has declared 
its intention to ‘liberate’ Thibet, a peaceful country that has no wish 
but to be left alone in its present isolation. A liberated Thibet brings 
China to the borders of India and furnishes Communism with the second 
arm of the pincers that threaten India. 

Given that situation it is easy to understand the eagerness of Pandit 
Nehru to conciliate China by advocating the claim of Communist China 
to a seat in the Security Council. In his abortive approach to Mr. Stalin 
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and Dean Acheson he was seeking to give effect to India’s recognition 
of the Communists as the ruling power in China and he could find warrant 
for his action in the indecent haste with which the British Government 
had done the same. The fact that acceptance of his proposals would have 
stultified the United Nations, sacrificed Korea, and left aggression 
triumphant, with every encouragement to pursue its course in other 
fields was apparently absent from a mind that is more than normally 
acute in its outlook upon foreign affairs. That lapse is the more strange 
inasmuch as Pandit Nehru has more than once stated that ‘ the fact of a 
major and well-planned invasion dominated all that had preceded it.’ 

Any further explanation of India’s policy, with all its hesitations and 
vacillations must be found in Pandit Nehru’s ingrained suspicion of any 
interference by Western Powers in the affairs of the East. Despite the 
thread that still links India with the Commonwealth, and India’s member- 
ship of the United Nations, Nehru cherishes his dream of India remaining 
outside any Power bloc. ‘We are not going to help matters if we are 
bound hand and foot in alliance with this group of nations or with that.’ 
‘I am not prepared to say “ditto” to any country in the wide world.’ 
Logically this proclamation of splendid isolation runs counter to the 
conception of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics,’ of which Nehru has been the 
prophet, since Asia, if it is to stand alone, must do so by alliance between 
its many countries, but Nehru has probably persuaded himself that such 
an Asiatic grouping would be one of nations permanently wedded to 
peace. To believe that is to ignore the whole course of Asia’s history, 
and to turn the blind eye to the conditions that actually exist to-day in 
India itself. 

It is necessary to probe the implications of Pandit Nehru’s foreign 
policy because for a quarter of a century past his is the only voice that 
has counted in moulding the outlook of India upon the outside world. 
His ideas have gone practically unchallenged. When at the height of his 
influence the late Mahatma Gandhi was content to say that he left foreign 
matters to Nehru, who had a better understanding of them. Thus Nehru 
became the keeper of the Indian conscience in its outlook upon the wider 
world. Only latterly have his views been subject to challenge, as in the 
recent debate in the Assembly, and how feeble that challenge was is clear 
enough from the endorsement, without a division, of the restricted 
support of action in Korea. In dealing with foreign matters he carries 
the approval of his two principal opponents in home affairs—Shyam 
Prasad Mookerjee, leader of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Jayapraksh 
Narain, the Socialist. Dissent there is from the Communists, but that 
matters little, since all the principal figures are either interned or in 
hiding. This lack of opposition fosters the impulsive temperament of 
Nehru and encourages his enthusiastic support of revolutionary nationalist 
movements in other countries of the East. 

For Nehru ‘ Asia for the Asiatics’ is translated as the removal of 
every vestige of rule by the Western Powers in the countries of the East. 
So precise a definition involves difficulties. In his recent visit to 
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Indonesia he said that he was not against certain principles of Com- 
munism—a remark comforting enough to his hosts in the new republic, 
but likely to cause alarm in India where the Congress Government is 
engaged in suppressing Communism by all the means in its power. 
Nehru qualifies his admission by adding that he is against the Communist 
Party’s tactics of violence. In answer to a question at a Press Conference 
as to whether Russia has any aggressive designs in Korea, he replied, 
‘I should personally imagine not in the present instance,’ so revealing a 
bent of mind that may explain, if it does not justify, timid action in support 
of Security Council resolutions. On the same occasion it was announced 
that ‘ the Government of India are of the opinion that the admission of 
the People’s Government of China in the Security Council and the return 
of the U.S.S.R. are necessary conditions to enable the Security Council 
to discharge its functions adequately and to bring the Korean conflict to a 
peaceful conclusion.’ Subsequent events cannot be said to warrant any 
such optimistic view of the possibility of settlement by such means. 

On one point Indian Government policy in the existing situation is 
absolutely clear. Support of the Security Council resolutions is limited 
to Korea. Should conflict spread to Formosa or to Indo-China, India 
will remain aloof, even if she does not pass to active opposition in the 
United Nations councils. In the Government view Formosa is already 
part of China, peace treaty or no peace treaty, and as such the legitimate 
possession of the Communist Government. As to Indo-China the war 
there appears to Indian eyes as no more than an endeavour on the part 
of a Western Power, France, to retain a foothold in the East, and so 
breach ‘ Asia for the Asiatics.’? In Indian eyes no activity of the West is 
conceded understanding. Even the American gift of independence to 
the Philippines is viewed with grave suspicion, as camouflaging an 
American intention to secure there advantages for American commerce 
and a base for warlike operations. 

Only in one direction can Pandit Nehru be said to have weakened his 
moral authority as champion of the backward peoples of the East. In 
his visit to Malaya he publicly said that the British must first establish 
order and peace in the Peninsula and only then hand over government 
to the inhabitants. Into whose hands, after the expenditure of British 
blood and treasure, rule was to be given was not precisely specified. A 
natural answer would be to the Malays, the original inhabitants, were the 
Malays not a minority of the population, largely outnumbered by the 
Chinese immigrants and the Indians who have settled there. These 
immigrants have entered the country in search of work and wealth, 
encouraged by the peaceful conditions and the economic opportunities 
that British rule has made possible. If there is a case for asking the 
British to quit they, too, should go in their turn. The gift of self-govern- 
ment would appear a sorry boon to the Malays if it meant, as it would, 
the substitution of Chinese and Indian over-lordship for what remnants 
there are of British government. Vast migrations have affected the whole 
complexion of the East and too often the application of the principle of 
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‘ Asia for the Asiatics’ would mean the dispossession of the original 
holders of the land by the later waves of invaders, whether they came as 
warriors or, as in Malaya, as seekers of a better life. 

Like many other political slogans ‘ Asia for the Asiatics ’ is vague in 
its implications. Its authors have been careful to avoid any exactness of 
definition. How far does it cover Russia? In the extent of its Asiatic 
territory, in natural resources and in armed strength—in all but in 
population—Russia is the most considerable of Asiatic Powers. Into 
its orbit have fallen Outer and Inner Mongolia. It has virtual, if not 
physical control of Manchuria, among the richest provinces of China. 
China proper has become a fellow-traveller. To-morrow, if the United 
Nations stand should fail in its purpose, the whole of Korea will be 
drawn into the sphere of domination. In their revolt against Western 
influences and the blind pursuit of independent nationalism vast countries 
have yielded authority to a Russia posing as the friend of national hopes. 
The cry of ‘Asia for the Asiatics ’ has served to cover the swift and silent 
spread of Communism to the bulk of the Continent with the directing 
power centred in the Kremlin. 

How far India has let itself be duped by this masquerade of Russia 
as a liberating power in the East it is difficult to say. Twenty years ago, 
when giving direction to the thought of the Congress Party, Pandit 
Nehru might affirm that Russia’s prestige among the colonial peoples, in 
contrast with that of other European Powers, constituted a new factor 
in world politics. He could assert that ‘ Russia’s liberal attitude in 
voluntarily giving up her former spheres of influence served to mark the 
sharp contrast between her policy toward the weaker nations and that of 
the capitalistic powers.’ Since the days when those opinions were the 
basis of Congress Party thought much water has passed under the bridges, 
and it would be foolish to suggest that Nehru’s views have not been 
modified by the practical demonstration of what ‘ Russia’s liberal attitude’ 
means in practice. He may still admit intellectual leanings towards 
some of the tenets of Communism, but he and his colleagues in the 
Ministry continue their ruthless endeavour to root out the violent 
manifestations of Communist ideology in India itself. If he can continue 
to express doubt of Russia’s aggressive intentions in Korea and elsewhere, 
his Ministry takes all possible precautions against the inoculation of their 
own people by the Communist virus. 

For the West, Korea has proved a searchlight illumining the Eastern 
horizon, and a warning beacon that it is time to change course. Realities 
have to be faced. The comforting belief, inspired by India’s acceptance 
of the two original resolutions of the Security Council, that India was 
wholeheartedly in line with Western thought about Korea cannot survive 
the frank explanation of his attitude by Pandit Nehru, nor the refusal to 
send even a token force in resistance to what India admits to be aggression. 
India preserves her independence of action and illustrates it anew in the 
Security Council by support of the Presidential ruling against the con- 
tinued attendance of the Chinese Nationalist delegate and her hesitation 
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in rejecting the illusory Russian proposals for a peace that would give 
victory to the North Koreans and their supporters. 

For the Commonwealth the plea that India cannot send troops since 
these are necessary to the last man for the internal defence of India, when 
combined with the assertion that in every emergency India will exercise 
her independent judgment, has a disquieting significance. In the late 
war India raised, without conscription, armies that numbered 2,000,000. 
Her soldiers fought with distinction in almost every field. Among her 
demobilised men are hundreds of thousands of trained soldiers who 
would return to the colours at the first signal that they were wanted. In 
the light of those circumstances, and of the strain that other members of 
the Commonwealth are willingly taking, the claim that not even a platoon 
can be spared arouses disquiet. Is the same answer to be given should 
the Commonwealth be engaged in a death struggle? 

India’s right to exercise independent judgment in all circumstances 
is not questioned. Such freedom of thought is implicit alike in the terms 
upon which Britain surrendered power, and in the subsequent negotia- 
tions by which India agreed to remain within the Commonwealth. But 
the acknowledgement of such independence calls for a closer under- 
standing of common aims than has been reached or attempted. India 
assumes, rightly enough, that in the event of attack upon her the whole 
strength of the Commonwealth would be used in her defence. Any such 
guarantee should carry with it responsibility for aid in the defence of any 
other member of the group who may be the victim of attack. If words, 
as used on the present occasion, have meaning, India recognises no 
automatic obligation to defend other members. Yet in calculating the 
manpower at the disposal of the Commonwealth India and Pakistan 
between them account for some four-fifths. In estimates of Empire 
potency there is no room for such a margin of uncertainty. Any belief 
that India will stand with the Commonwealth without question becomes 
a dangerous illusion, the more so because the last remnants of British 
holdings in the Pacific are in imminent danger of challenge. 

Hong Kong, Malaya, and Burma appear as the three foci of danger. 
Nothing would seem more certain than that in the near future, biding its 
own time, Communist China will assert a claim to take over Hong Kong. 
The demand may be based on the suggestion of the late President 
Roosevelt that the island settlement, which is wholly a British creation, 
should be returned to China. Possibly his successor in the Presidency 
would revise that advice. Whether or no, the British determination to 
hold on to the port has gravely crippled the amount of assistance that 
could be given the American forces in Korea. The question must be 
asked and answered where, in face of a Chinese ultimatum and of British 
resistance, India would stand? As regards Malaya, Pandit Nehru has 
already indicated that in his view Great Britain should remain until 
ordered government can be established and then quit. About any such 
policy there is obviously the likelihood of grave differences of opinion 
within the Commonwealth. Burma may in its turn prove a test of 
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Empire relationship. Burma, it is true, is not in the Commonwealth; 

it has been accorded an absolute independence leading to the sorriest mess 
in the East. Technically its defence is no concern of anybody but its 
own people. China, however, is reviving an old claim to suzerainty, and 
against Chinese arms Burma could oppose no effective force. Any 
conquest of Burma bringing China to the Bay of Bengal and the ‘iene 
of India itself would be of the gravest concern to the Indian Government. 
If it felt compelled to assist the Burmese against aggression would it hold 
that resistance was a Commonwealth matter or one in which the United 
Nations was involved? 

Such problems as are here set out emphasise the necessity of greater 
clarity in Commonwealth relations and some unbreakable understanding 
of what they involve. No comment on the existing obscurity could be 
more wide of the mark than that of the politician who declared, ‘ Member- 
ship of the Commonwealth has ceased to be a political issue in India.’ 
Korea has made of it an outstanding matter of political controversy in 
the Press of India, and in India newspapers influence opinion far more 
potently than in England. As in a flash of lightning the Korean crisis 
has revealed the deep gulf that yawns before the Commonwealth. Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel, his more realist colleague, may have no doubts 
as to the advantages of India’s association with the other members or, in 
particular, the link with Britain itself, but they can impose little restraint 
upon the forces engaged in weakening the slender ties. Had Britain to 
take the field again much vociferous comment in India suggests that 
Indian support might be lacking. There is frequent suggestion that the 
Commonwealth, with India, Pakistan and Ceylon drawn within its 
membership, is but another British device to keep the East in chains. 
An agitation grows for the breaking of the link which runs, curiously 
enough, with a growing friendliness towards the individual Briton work- 
ing in India and a keener realisation of the value of the commercial 
associations of the two countries. 

Korea is a portent, enforcing the need to come to a far more precise 
understanding than has ever been reached or attempted in the past. 
Without that the nations of the Commonwealth may find too late that 
they have based their every calculation of strength upon a misapprehension 
and may discover opponents where they had counted on firm allies. 
Pandit Nehru’s impatience with the Western Powers, that take decisions 
affecting vast areas in Asia without understanding the minds of the people, 
finds its corollary in the difficulty that Western people have in interpreting 
the ambiguities in which Eastern statesmanship conceals its purposes. 
Every reason now exists for an endeavour to clear the air of mutual 
suspicion and seek agreement as to future courses. The time during 
which such negotiations are possible may be perilously short. To let 
things drift in the present atmosphere of uncertainty is to invite 
catastrophe for both East and West. 








EUROPEAN COMMENT ON KOREA 


By Peter Calvocoressi 


HIS article sets out to survey some of the reactions to the outbreak 

of war in Korea and to the American decision to intervene. It 
deals only with continental western Europe and only with anti-communist 
opinion; it goes no further than the first few days of this month and so 
stops just before what appears to be a possible turning point in the 
fighting. Within these limits of time and space opinion can, generally 
speaking, be said to have proceeded from applause for President Truman’s 
prompt action to criticism of the disappointing inadequacy of American 
intervention, (coupled with a startled re-examination of the state of 
western European preparedness) and thence to further criticism of 
Europe’s own slow and meagre response to the call to help in Korea. 
In the background—but not far in the background—was speculation on 
Russia’s objects and next steps. 

Mr. Truman’s announcement of American armed intervention was 
greeted with astonishment and enthusiasm. Democracies are commonly 
supposed to be late starters at the best, and it was recognised that Washing- 
ton could easily have found excuses for not starting at all. It was therefore 
in tones of gratified surprise that the Nene Zarcher Zeitung drew attention 
on June 29th to the ‘ extraordinary power of decision and ability to act 
quickly’ displayed by the American administration. Moreover, 
Europeans have always harboured (though they have generally politely 
concealed) doubts about American willingness to sacrifice blood as well 
as gold in distant fields. The Korean test had therefore a significance far 
exceeding the local strategic issues. Dr. Raymond Aron wrote in Le 
Figaro on July 4th : 

‘For the first time the Kremlin has, in Korea, launched the regular 
forces of a satellite against territory under the protection of the U.S.A. 
This event has inevitably assumed a symbolic importance which has to a 
great extent superseded the strategic importance of a position reported 
to be of little interest to the Pentagon. The worth of American pledges 
was put in question throughout the world. . . . 

*‘ By deciding to intervene the Americans first won a struggle with 
themselves. Good reasons for doing nothing were offered to them on all 
sides. Why fight for Syngman Rhee after abandoning China to its fate 
and after having deliberately given to Europe priority over Asia? Must 
a supreme effort be made to save a continental bridgehead when the whole 
continent of Asia, right up to the frontiers of Siam and Indo-China, was 
in communist hands? All these arguments were beside the real point. 
The question was not that of judging the merits of Korean democracy 
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north and south of the 38th parallel or even that of weighing the military 
consequences. Yes or no—are the Americans ready to honour their 
pledges with their blood and not only with their dollars ? ’ 


General de Gaulle said much the same thing in an interview a few 
days later and M. Maurice Schumann had already, in L’ Aube of June 28th, 
underlined the outstanding point that the democratic world had refused 
to dither or equivocate. (This needed special emphasis in France, 
because one distinguished daily had prematurely predicted that Washing- 
ton would do nothing.) Similar comment, with a backward glance at 
Munich, was made in other countries. One example must suffice. 
Danish Outlook, a monthly whose proprietor has business connections 
with the U.S.A., Great Britain and Italy, said in its July number: 


‘ Our thoughts went back to the Munich days of appeasement. With 
bated breath we awaited the reaction from the United Nations and their 
Security Council. . . . What a relief to us all in the free world, when the 
Security Council’s decision became known and when the President of the 


U.S.A. . . . made the momentous decision to order General MacArthur 
to assist the South Koreans. . . . This example of joint co-operation has 
given a new assurance to us all. We know now that no aggression will be 
tolerated.’ 


But it is one thing to refuse to tolerate aggression and another to stop 
it. Applause for the American decision was soon tempered by reports 
of American performance. ‘ The U.S.A.,’ wrote Le Monde on July 14th, 
‘ intervened in the Korean battle in order to reassure Europe. . . . But 
in Europe fear grows when the results of American intervention are seen.’ 
M. Jules Romains (Combat, July 20th) congratulated Washington on its 
prompt action but criticised it for not being ready. And American reverses 
in Korea had a European moral. M. Etienne Gilson (Le Monde, July 13th) 
asked how the U.S.A. had come to undertake the defence of western 
Europe when they could not even defend half Korea. In other words a 
readiness to honour pledges, though wholly admirable, was not very 
satisfactory unless accompanied by the ability to do so. M. Gilson him- 
self supplied one answer to his question, observing that American policy 
had been based on the assumption that there was time to spare, an 
assumption which had turned out to be a miscalculation. Signor Ivo 
Luzzatti (Corriere della Sera, July sth) said bluntly that there was in 
Europe no armed force capable of stopping aggression, and that, American 
aircraft having failed to stop Korean tanks, Europe would not be safe 
until it had an army. Korea in fact provided commentators with the 
occasion for rubbing in two points: first, that the defence of Europe was 
based on good intentions instead of good equipment and, secondly, that 
it lay in the power of the Russians to upset the timetable of the Atlantic 
partners. 

Here discussion of the state of Europe’s defences impinged upon discus- 
sion of Russian intentions. This latter topic had naturally been agitated 
afreshassoonas the fighting started. Interpretation of the Russian attitude 
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ranged all the way from prognostications of an imminent war, or series of 
wars, for the conquest of Asia, to the more modest view that the Russians 
were merely putting out a feeler to test American reactions. Wherever 
the truth lay, wrote the Nee Zircher Zeitung on June 27th, the facts were 
a disappointing jolt for the comfortable thesis that Russia could at present 
take no risks along its immense front; Russian aggressiveness had been 
underestimated ; the Korean venture was probably not an isolated incident 
but a prelude in a big plan involving all eastern and south-eastern Asia. 
A few days later the same paper, while taking comfort from the fact that 
the conflict was still a local one, warned its readers that the Russians 
might profit from American involvement in Korea to spring more 
surprises elsewhere, including possibly in Europe. And again, at the 
end of the second week of the fighting, it estimated that at least one third, 
possibly two-thirds, of existing American land forces would soon be tied 
up in Korea and that Russia might, by starting other wars, try to dictate 
the disposition of further forces to be mobilised. Dr. Aron followed a 
similar line of thought in Le Figaro of July sth : 


‘ The Russians have seen the weak point in American diplomacy and 
strategy. A few thousands of American soldiers suffice to protect the 
western sectors of Berlin. Where Russians and Americans are in direct 
contact, the Russians could not attack without starting a general war. 
But the Americans cannot post garrisons at all the nerve centres in the 
world. What would happen at a point where the U.S.S.R. marches with 
a state not explicitly covered by treaty (Persia); or where satellites are in 
direct contact with a heretic (Yugoslavia) or with territory under the 
protection of an ally of the U.S.A. (Indo-China)? Each of these possible 
operations would involve a risk of a general war, but a risk which the 
Kremlin may well consider slight.’ 


Russia would thus not only spread the forces of its enemies over so 
wide an area as to make them ineffective but would also impose upon 
them a heavy financial burden, designed to retard, if possible to annihilate, 
the European recovery effected under the zgis of the Marshall plan. 
Consequently the political aims of peace and social justice, which the West 
paraded in the ideological battle, would be rendered unattainable—to the 
gteat profit of communism and of Russian imperialism. There remained, 
however, the hope, expressed by M. Frangois Mauriac in Le Figaro of 
July 11th, that the Russians realised that in a general war they would in 
the end suffer military defeat. ‘The conflict, if it were to take place, 
would raise a tremendous potential power against a tremendous actual 
power.’ Meanwhile, continued M. Mauriac, it was for the Americans to 
realise that they could, had they so willed, have kept the ‘ supériorité 
écrasante dans l’immédiat ’ which was theirs in 1945 and which they had 
abandoned because they wanted to be the happiest nation in the world 
rather than the strongest. But strength was once more needed. And 
the American way of life would have to be revised. 

European criticism was by no means all directed at Washington. If 
American unpreparedness and American reverses in action had disap- 
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pointed Europe, so, too, might the European response disappoint 

America. ‘ If,’ wrote M. Bénazet in L’ Awrore of July 27th: 
‘ by any chance America seriously counted on any useful help in Korea 
from the United Nations, it has now been enlightened! Many have 
excused themselves on various pretexts. Others have made laughable 
offers. Thus the Scandinavians have restricted themselves to sending 
medical supplies. A Latin republic is sending 30 officers? France is 
sparing a despatch boat. Why nota pleasure skiff? As for Great Britain, 
following Australia and New Zealand, she has just decided, only yesterday, 
to send a brigade . . . and that without saying when. Will it be on 
the Greek Kalends ?” 


M. Bénazet’s conclusion was that the Americans would not be willing 
to go on spending blood and money, if the beneficiaries preferred to go 
on living a quiet life. 

Lastly—a vigorous call to Europe to be up inl doing and to face facts 
appeared in the Norwegian weekly Farmand, whose proprietor and editor, 
Dr. Hoff, is an economist of the school of Professor Hayek and in politics 
a Liberal of the extreme right who has consistently taken a simple, straight- 
forward and hostile view about Russian intentions. 


‘The western democracies should take up their dispositions for 
renewed and soul-searching appraisal . . . faith in the military power of 
the U.S.A. was unbounded. When Trygve Lie on behalf of the United 
Nations appealed to the members states to send ground forces . . . this 
was generally taken as something the Secretary-General was formally 
obliged to do. . . . After weeks of lingering deliberation the British 
Government has summoned the courage to announce that it will send a 
“token force.” Apart from that Nicaragua has promised 5,000 troops 
and so on through the list of offers so far made. . . . A sober appraisal of 
the military situation in the countries which might conceivably have given 
effective aid is unfortunately discouraging. The countries of western 
Europe, for instance, have not at their disposal very many highly trained 
and well-equipped divisions—with one notable exception: Sweden. . . . 

‘In these circumstances one can readily understand the doubts and 
hesitation of all those who are opposed to the despatching of troops to the 
Far East. The best argument which is adduced is that the continent of 
Europe must not be attenuated further, as any such step may have the 
effect of an invitation to the Russians to strike. 

‘ Our reasoning in this connection is that in the present situation, with 
the conflict limited to Korea where there apparently is neither need nor 
room for a great number of troops, the amount of aid is not the most 
important consideration. It is possible to send small, select forces from 
a number of countries without thereby weakening appreciably the defensive 
position of these countries. 

‘ There are many ways in which to participate, without being so over- 
cautious as to limit the aid to Red Cross supplies or merchant shipping. . . . 

‘It is our duty to support all efforts to stem the communist aggression— 

formally as a consequence of our membership in the United Nations, in 
reality because that is the most elementary form of self-preservation. 

‘We are convinced that we have before us a number of years with 
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great and widespread unrest in many parts of the world, with “ Korea 
actions ” when and wherever it happens to be convenient for international 
communism. 

‘ But we also believe that it may be possible to localise these conflicts. 
But the prerequisite is swift and determined action on the part of the 
democracies. . . . 

‘On the strength of these considerations, therefore, we feel that 
Norway—as well as the other member states—are unconditionally com- 
mitted to provide aid and support with all the means that can be mobilised. 
We are well aware that there is a certain risk involved in the despatching 
of European troops to Asia. But this risk must be taken. No battle is 
won without risking something.’ 
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CONGRESS IN VENICE 
By Michael Goodwin 


S the grotesque spectacle of Unesco’s mammoth Florentine congress 

drew into its third week, an experiment of a very different, though 
not wholly unrelated, character was beginning to take shape in Venice. 
The occasion was the inaugural assembly of the Societa Europa di Cul- 
tura, lately established with the assistance of the Ente Autonomo della 
Biennale. A ‘ child’ of the Rencontres Internationales de Genéve, the 
Society was first envisaged in September, 1946, at a time when the divi- 
sion of Europe into two camps brought with it the realisation of an 
accompanying threat to many of the existing cultural liberties. Its pur- 
pose was to provide ‘ men of culture,’ without regard to their ideological 
sympathies, with an informal meeting-ground for the free discussion of 
cultural and spiritual activities in relation to the radical changes, political 
as well as juridical, likely to affect Europe, particularly in the event of her 
unity. It took account of the peculiar sense of isolation felt by 
intellectuals since the war both individually and as between them- 
selves, collectively, and current trends of political action. And it laid 
special emphasis on the responsibilities of ‘ men of culture ’ everywhere 
for a situation which, in its estimation, was the outcome of historical 
trends and, therefore, the true spiritual province of such men rather than 
of politicians. 

The conception was a high-minded one and, in 1946, the spirit which 
accompanied the rejection of all ideological barriers was consistent with 
a general feeling of optimism that some sort of reconciliation might still 
be possible. However, although this hope was sustained by a small 
minority right up to the time of this year’s assembly, it became obvious 
to most that by then what had once seemed a magnanimous gesture was 
no longer any but a rather ill-considered one. As it happened, when 
that time came, we were spared the boredom and indignity we would 
have suffered had the various Marxists and Communist sympathisers, 
present on the list of the Comité Promoteur, put in an appearance—for 
they did not. None the less their appearance even on the list of members 
of the Society was not without its unfortunate consequences. For, 
undoubtedly, it scared away a number of people genuinely sympathetic 
with the aims of the Society whose contribution to the assembly would 
have been particularly valuable. Among those who attended there was 
a certain amount of mild conjecture as to the content of the Party direc- 
tive which had restrained Communists and fellow-travellers alike—at 
the last moment, judging by the spate of telegrams—from accepting the 
Biennale’s invitation. But I imagine that, really, few had their doubts 
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about the motives behind it. Especially as it was clear from the outset 
that, unlike other recent and notable collaborations of European intel- 
lectuals, the European Society of Culture was to meet little in session, 
and would, therefore, hold out markedly little scope for public manceuvre. 

Although I believe it was never actually expressed in words, the 
restoration of Venice as an active centre of European culture quite 
clearly animated the minds of the Society’s founders. And, certainly, so 
far as this particular Society’s activities were concerned, no happier 
choice of ground could have been made. For these, as at first intended, 
proved to be predominantly social. Delegates were never required to 
bother over technical or administrative problems, all of which were 
admirably dealt with by the Executive Committee and by officials of the 
Biennale. While, as I have said, little time was spent on wearisome 
indoor sessions. Instead, the organisers concentrated all their energies 
and ingenuity on showing off their lovely city. 

I remember one occasion in particular, worthy of the pen of J. A. 
Symonds—when, as in his Night in Venice, ‘ the waning moon ’ rose late 
* through the veils of the scirocco’ and a ‘ moist wind’ ruffled the water 
and ‘cooled our foreheads’ as we glided through the black waters 
beneath the Rialto Bridge, in gondolas seven or eight abreast, the stern 
of each softly illuminated by Japanese lanterns, ahead, in a sandolo, a 
group of musicians hired for the occasion, above, as attentive as a well 
disciplined film ‘ crowd,’ an impromptu audience which had assembled 
in silence and continued to hang over the bridge, rapt and motionless, 
listening entranced to our Neapolitan contralto’s imperfect but impas- 
sioned rendering of Cheri Beri Bim. And another occasion, in sharp 
contrast, when, a vaporetto having been chartered, we steamed out of the 
Grand Canal into the lagoon in the dazzling light of a mid-day sky to the 
sight of the ‘ fretting of the waves on their ridges of sand ’ as we threaded 
our way past the melancholy procession of banks to the makeshift quay 
at Torcello, where we landed for lunch beside the alder copse, beneath 
the shadow of the ancient cathedral. 

During such breaks, friendships sprang up quite accidentally, con- 
versation was unexpected and spontaneous. Especially, I remember 
Jean Wahl, diminutive, puckish, oddly reminiscent in appearance of 
Stanley Spencer, the painter, holding forth on the French Existentialists, 
glass in hand, in the brocaded ante-room of the Danieli—Julien Benda, 
silent and mocking, wrapped as usual in a long winter overcoat, 
engaged in a mirthless struggle with his long-suffering companion as she 
tried to remove his hat at the entrance to the hotel dining-room—and 
the young Editor of Merkur, Hans Paeschke, with his beautiful wife, 
sitting over lunch in the park of the seventeenth century Villa Pisani, 
passionately decrying the self-pitying element in contemporary German 
symbolism—and the swarthy, thick-set Mario Praz, his slightly scornful 
features lit with pleasure as he leaned across the marble-topped table at 
Florian’s, listening to scraps of literary gossip from London and indulging 
his own illimitable knowledge of English books and writers—and Rom- 
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dahl, the burly Swede, standing in the half-light on the terrace of the 
Hotel Bauer Griinwald, incredulous, half-amused, gazing after a yellow 
gondola stacked with Coco-Cola, as it slowly disappeared round a bend 
in the Grand Canal. 

These occasions, the apparently unimportant events which charac- 
terised them, and, above all, the people who animated them constituted 
all that was best and most constructive about the conference. Like the 
summer discussion groups run by Paul Desjardins in the abandoned 
Abbey of Pontigny, as described by André Gide in his Journals, the 
assembly in Venice was ‘ interesting . . . not because of what was said 
but because of the various elements brought together and the unexpected 
relationships.’ There is nothing, and should be nothing, discouraging 
about this. ‘It must always be remembered,’ says Berdyaev, ‘ that what 
is most individual and personal is at the same time the most general 
and personal’ and I don’t think any of us really wanted the meeting to 
result in a stream of meaningless and ‘ pat ’ solutions to the problems of 
the moral world or that, in Benedetto Croce’s words, expressed for the 
benefit of Unesco, an attempt should have been made ‘ to solve the most 
delicate questions of the life of the mind by the method of majority 
votes.’ The assembly, judged in its own peculiar light, was with only a 
few reservations, a great success. 

But, chief among these, it is to be hoped that the policy of particu- 
larism, this time enforced on the Comité Promoteur, will in future be 
voluntarily adopted. For, otherwise, a very distinguished membership, 
presumably gathered with some trouble, will for a large part continue to 
absent itself. Disillusionment has grown immeasurably even in the last 
four years. And few people are prepared to submit themselves any longer 
to the risk of attending yet another of those far too familiar bi-partisan 
travesties. 

There is a suggestion current that the Society’s functions might be 
extended under the protective ‘ umbrella’ of Unesco. It is to be hoped 
that this, too, will be scotched. The reign of congresses suborned for the 
discussion of high-flown, meaninglessly abstract ideals must surely be on 
the wane. The vitality and the validity of the European Society of 
Culture depends on its atmosphere of intimacy and informality. And 
this must not be sacrificed simply for the sake of a dubious range of 
facilities. 

Finally—who knows whether we shall meet again in Venice next 
year. But, if we do, I hope—and I am not alone in this—that some con- 
sideration will be given to the constitution in relation to the geography 
of the various representations. It was particularly noticeable this time 
that these were roughly proportionate in size to the distances which had 
to be covered, so that, when it came to Scandinavia, Professor Romdahl 
appeared to be the only representative. The reason is, perhaps, a mun- 
dane one, but I am convinced that it is important. It is that many people 
were not prepared, as likely as not were unable, to spare money for the 
fare and all the little extra expenses they knew they would inevitably 
Vor. CXLVIII.—No. 883. 8 
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incur. Admittedly the Ente Autonomo della Biennale, who bore the 
greater part of the cost of the venture, was more than generous on our 
arrival, But could the allocations have been distributed in any other 
way? Does it seem ungracious to suggest that we would have been 
content with less than the most expensive of luxury hotels? Could not 
some arrangement be made such as exists with the Rencontres Inter- 
nationales de Genéve whereby, I believe, an agreed allocation is made 
to each delegate, who is then free to lay it out as he will, even on his 
fare if he is prepared to deny himself a little at the other end? After all, 
it’s the talk that really matters. Few artists and writers remain who are 
not by now inured to a few material deprivations. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS The third of a series of articles 
designed to reflect current intellectual 


trends in France, Germany and Italy. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 
By Bernard Wall 


OWADAYS certain métiers, the independent ones, are in difficult 

waters everywhere—none more than those of artists and writers. 
Things are bad enough in countries that are comparatively rich. But 
how on earth can writers and artists live in a country like Italy ? 

Let me begin with a comparison between Italy and England. Italian 
literary and intellectual life is intense. Every time I go to Italy I meet at 
least two or three people who are ‘just going to start a new review.’ 
Nowhere else are so many new reviews started and nowhere else do they 
come to grief so quickly—for the usual reasons, either disagreements in 
the office or else shortage of funds. Writers and artists, as a class, are 
individualists if not anarchists. But the Italian temperament is naturally 
more anarchistic than most. It would be a pardonable exaggeration 
to suggest, as a solution, that each Italian writer should have his own 
review to which only he contributes. 

Italian literary life, then, is intense, but compared with that of Eng- 
land it gives me an impression of being enclosed. The feeling of claustro- 
phobia is widespread in all European countries, but I think Italian 
writers suffer from it in a special measure. This seems to be partly due 
toa problem of language. English is a world language. Any book 
written in London has a solid chance of being published also in New 
York. It has potential readers in all five continents. It gets better and 
more quickly known than books in most other languages. It often gets 
translated more quickly. 

In Italy the situation is just the opposite. Few people read Italian 
outside Italy, and even the names of some of the best known Italian 
writers hardly penetrate beyond the Alps. We know the work of 
Moravia, for instance, but Pallazzeschi, Cecchi or Bacchelli are just 
names in London. 

Italian writers have another handicap that I find difficult to describe 
in a few words. Perhaps I can put it this way. Nowadays all Europeans 
are deeply impressed by the American novel. (Italy is very Ameri- 
canised in this way—the bookstalls are littered with translations from 
‘the American ’ which tend to obscure local talent.) Indignant people 
sometimes say that this is mere snobbery. Others say that American 
novelists are more talented than anyone else. I think there is a third 
point that needs to be made. Europeans are specially interested in the 
American mind because in some way America is becoming the metro- 
politan seat of modern history. We see something of our own future in 
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American books—even if we don’t like that future. But of all the major 
civilised countries that have survived, Italy, as it were, lives furthest 
from the hub of modern history. It has no cities that can vie with London 
and Paris. The feeling (how intangible it is!) that all Europeans are 
beginning to experience now that the centre of world power and wealth 
has shifted across the Atlantic is, if I may so put it, an ancient and habitual 
one in Italy. As a result, Italian writers have their minds for ever open 
to what is happening in other countries. They are by aad large less 
nationally complacent than the English or French. But this is a necessity 
of Italian civilisation. Were they to allow themselves to become 
peninsula-bound they would be even more ‘ provincial’ than the little 
Englanders of the T.U.C. I shall return to this point later. 

Yet a further characteristic of literary and artistic activity in Italy is 
its diffusion. As there is no capital in our sense there are no provincial 
towns. Italian periodicals I have to hand at the moment of writing come 
from all parts of the country. La Fiera Letteraria (a weekly that resembles 
the French Nouvelles Littéraires), La Nuova Antologia (an independent 
literary monthly), Usisse (a review of literature and contemporary pro- 
blems) and Bo#teghe Oscure (an occasional literary review of an international 
type) are all published in Rome. But the ‘ progressivist’ review I/ 
Ponte appears in Florence, Croce’s Quaderni della Critica in Naples and Bari, 
I] Borghese and the Corriere della Sera (one of the most important of Italian 
dailies) are Milanese—and so on. 

Each of the cities I have mentioned has its own characteristic intel- 
lectual life and its own literary milieu. For publishing Milan is by far the 
most important centre: but there are also major publishing houses in 
Turin, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Rome and Naples. Then we mustn’t 
forget Trieste, which has a peculiar literary movement of its own. Or 
the South from which most of the subtle philosophers come. 

Once, during the war, I was given the job of lecturing about Italian 
life to officers (mostly Canadians if I remember rightly) under the aus- 
pices of the ABCA. During my lecture I naturally pointed out that 
Italy was a poor country. When the time came for questions one of the 
first was: ‘ As Italy is so primitive I suppose the people have no educa- 
tion, have they?’ Spontaneously my questioner, who came from the 
new world, had substituted the word ‘ primitive ’ for the word ‘ poor.’ 
Now though these two words may be interchangeable in North America, 
such a confusion is utterly absurd when we are talking about Italy. Italy 
is poor but intellectually anything but primitive. If anything, Italians 
suffer from over-sophistication, from hyper-scepticism. 

And this applies especially to the educated classes and to the reading 
public. At a guess only about a third of all Italians ever read anything 
at all. Whatever the disadvantages, this means that there is no great 
‘ middle-brow ’ public as in England. Nearly all thrillers that circulate 
in Italy are translated from ‘ the English’ or ‘ the American.’ Whereas 
we have now two standards for literature, the ‘ middle-brow’ and the 
* serious,’ in Italy this modern problem is only beginning to arise with the 
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extension of the American influence. The public that reads novels is 
small. I am always astonished by the numbers of educated Italians who 
either have never read a modern novel at all, or have never read a novel 
by a living Italian. Stendhal accused the Italians of pedantry and I can’t 
help feeling that there is something to be said for his view. He loved 
the salons, and he could make nothing of those little men, professors 
and schoolmasters, who can recite the Divine Comedy by heart from begin- 
ning to end, or have collected every book ever written on the history 
and customs of ancient Sparta; learned men outside (modern) time. 
But, to make up for this, in the limited mil/ieux that are interested in 
creative literature and modern creative art, the standard of criticism is 
very high and universal-minded. The work of all the principal English 
and French poets, novelists and painters is well known. For instance 
the last six or seven numbers of the Fiera Letteraria have had articles by 
or reviews of Eliot, Herbert Read, Waugh, Greene, Huxley, Eluard, 
contemporary American poets and so on. I note that some of the latest 
pottery designed by Pablo Picasso can be seen in the small town of 
Faenza, or that Barbara Hepworth and Matthew Smith (as well as Con- 
stable) are on exhibition in Venice. I have been almost choked by Italian 
articles about Henry Moore. When I travel I get an impression that daring 
and experimental artists and architects are given far more opportunity to 
express themselves by Italian communes and local authorities than they 
are by English. In these matters Italy is a paradox. On our journeys we 
ate always coming across the extremely ancient side by side with the 
extremely modern. Contadini drive their oxen under the wooden yoke 
near a streamlined aerodrome, the electroplated American bar is next 
door to the old osteria which is as clammy as a Roman cave, and in a 
Medizval or Renaissance palace we visit an exhibition of Abstract Art. 

But I don’t want to stray too far away from my main question, which 
is how a very poor country such as Italy manages to support what is, 
proportionately to its wealth, a very large intelligentsia. Writers have 
certain obvious and minor advantages. It is possible to print, bind and 
distribute a book in little over a month. The standard of production is 
high. In Italy, as everywhere else, I presume it is far more profitable 
economically to print a book than to write one. But on the other hand, 
as in France, there is an ancient tradition of respect for the arts and for 
learning, which is in some measure a compensation for poverty. It 
extends through most classes of society and I have even come across it 
amongst semi-illiterate peasants. The most philistine class, I think, is 
the commercial bourgeoisie. 

But these advantages hardly compensate for the low incomes which 
are the blight of writers and artists in Italy. Even if we take the novelists 
who are most successful, and have the widest popular appeal: Bacchelli, 
Moravia or Carlo Levi (through Christ stopped at Eboli), we find their 
circulations are very small judged by Anglo-Saxon standards. At least in 
Italy. I doubt if any book published since the war has sold much more 
than 50,000 copies. The serious reviews pay badly, and incomes from 
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books often seem laughably low—sometimes amounting to no more than 
the equivalent of £20 or £30. 
Where then can writers turn? There is the radio. Recently the Fiera 
Letteraria has been conducting an inquiry into the operation of the RAI 
(the Italian network), and has come out strongly, as might be expected, in 
favour of developing a Terza Programma (or Third Programme) modelled 
on the British one, and there seems to be an intention on the part of the 
authorities to sponsor such a development. But even when it develops 
it is doubtful whether it will bring a substantial alteration to the economic 
difficulties of writers. The theatre, in spite of various efforts to produce 
creative work by contemporaries, is by and large less interesting than in 
France or in England. Italian films—though not popular and not much 
discussed in Italy—have won a European reputation since the war, and 
a number of writers collaborate in their production. But more impor- 
tant than the radio or the cinema are the newspapers. The habit of writing 
short articles or stories for newspapers has had a marked effect on modern 
Italian literature. The writers of condensed Pensées and epigrams suitable 
for newspapers are legion, and no other European country I know of 
produces so many short stories. All the major Italian newspapers devote 
at least a page a day to literary subjects. Reviews, art criticism and stories 
take the place of our gossip columns and ‘ through the keyhole’ society 
news. From its position in the paper the literary page is known as the 
Terza Paggina. The Terza Paggina of the Corriere della Sera of Milan is 
famous. It has printed work by many of the most distinguished of living 
writers. 
Another striking feature of literary life in Italy is the system of 
* patronage ’ which seems to have played a big part ever since the Middle 
Ages. Not only wealthy individuals, but also commercial organisations 
and communes (town-councils) support literature and the arts in remark- 
able ways. With their help large numbers of prizes for poetry and novels, 
painting and musical compositions are awarded each year. The prizes 
consist in (very varied) sums of money. The average figure for the larger 
ptizes nowadays is a million lire—equivalent to six or seven hundred 
pounds at the present rate of exchange. But what is striking is not so 
much the amount of money involved as the quantity of prizes awarded. 
Thus, to take only the last few weeks of June as an example, two Italian 
painters, Carlo Carra and Gino Severini were each awarded a million lire 
at the Venetian Biennale—and there were some ten or fifteen other awards 
of smaller amounts. Literary prizes, the Premio Viareggio, the Premio 
Salsomaggiore, the Premio Strega (in June the Premio Strega was awarded 
to Cesare Pavese the Piedmontese novelist), or the Premio Bagutta, are 
awarded annually in the same way. There is the Premio Cortina-Ulisse 
for scientific and historical work. And soon. I have only mentioned a 
few of the important prizes. In fact nearly every town in Italy has its 
own awards; for the best local picture, for poems written in the local 
dialect, for poems written by a fellow citizen, or for some other compar- 
able achievement. The committee of judges is usually made up of local 
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authorities and well-known writers or painters. Often awards are 
granted to authors of unpublished manuscripts. 

It is, however, by translation of their work into other languages 
(especially into French and English) that Italian writers most easily seem 
to become self-supporting in their métier. But at present it is my impres- 
sion that translations are made in an erratic way, and they give no full 
picture of Italian writing to-day. Some of the best Italian writers do not 
translate at all well—this applies of course especially to the poets, 
Ungaretti, Montale, Saba, Quasimodo and so on. We have English 
translations of works by Moravia, Vittorini, Alvaro, Berto, Levi and 
several others, but we have none as yet of Cesare Pavese, Quarantotti- 
Gambini, Mario Soldati and numbers of others who should appeal to the 
English public. And here I am only mentioning younger writers. A whole 
generation has been skipped by our Italophiles and translators. Why? 

I think that if I could answer this question I would be getting to the 
very heart of modern Italian writing. I am sure the answer links up 
with what I said earlier about Italy being put away from the power 
centres of modern history. The Italian tradition is the most ‘ un-roman- 
tic’ in Europe, it has less Sturm und Drang than any other. In Italy, ever 
since the Renaissance, the ‘ esthetic’ approach to literature has been 
firmly rooted. Most Italian reviews and the larger number of Italian 
works of literature are concerned with writing or painting for their own 
sake. They are not engagé in the struggle of beliefs and ideologies. 
There are no dynamic or original movements in Italy that could be 
compared (to take only two examples) with the late Emmanuel Mounier’s 
Esprit or Sartre’s Temps Modernes, though of course existentialists and 
personalists are not unknown. In England literature is crisis-minded. 
Out of this crisis-mindedness come books that have a universal appeal 
because they hit the nails of the modern dilemma on the head time and 
time again—George Orwell’s Animal Farm or Evelyn Waugh’s recent 
short stories. This approach is out of harmony with the classical tradi- 
tions of Italy; humanism, a certain scepticism, a search for what is 
harmonious—in other words Ariosto. 

Where we find crisis-mindedness in Italy is amongst the younger 
generation. And that is the generation whose work is now being trans- 
lated. But the point of view from which their work is written is more 
negative than that of English writers. It is by and large critical of all 
existing standards. 

In Italy all political parties are dwarfed by the Democrazia Cristiana— 
Christian Democracy. The great victory won by the Demo-Christians 
in the elections of April, 1948, has had many political repercussions that 
I do not want to go into here. The defeat of the Communists made clear 
beyond any doubt that the Church is by far the strongest single force in 
Italy. The Republic has ¢o some extent been formed in the mould of the 
Demo-Christian majority. And, as Signor Rovero in his introduction to 
the June issue of I/ Ponte points out, the ascendency gained by the Demo- 
Christians 
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‘as well as determining the political direction of the Italian state for the next 
three years—save in the event of war, or the even less probable event of revolu- 
tion—seems indicative of a situation that is destined to be prolonged even 
beyond the period of the present legislature.’ 


The articles devoted to the Church in I/ Ponte represent the viewpoint 
of the Italian Left Wing intelligentsia which feels that it is being crushed 
between the popular forces of Catholicism and Communism that are now 
fighting for the destiny of Italy. Signor De Gasperi the Demo-Christian 
leader has recently reaffirmed that his party is not ‘clerical.’ But J/ 
Ponte objects that the Demo-Christian position is fundamentally 
ambiguous. ‘Clerical’ or not, it is the party supported by the clergy. 
At this point it is hard to resist the comment that the Church is the only 
organisation in Italy that has a machinery that can stand up to the pro- 
paganda of the Communist party machine and that, without it, Italy 
might now be behind the Iron Curtain. 

* To-day,’ says Signor Rovero, ‘ the problem is that of breaking down the 
absurdity by which many millions of workers vote for Christian Democracy, 
that is, for a conservative party, against their own class interests and solely 
for religious motives.’ 


But to destroy ‘the confessional character’ of Christian Democracy 
‘does not mean either de-Catholicising the Catholic masses (it would be a 
definitive remedy, to be sure, if it succeeded, but, if it did nothing else, it would 
generate enormous evils amongst an unsocial and passionate people, anarchist 
in tendency, such as ours), nor does it mean turning the masses against the 
clergy by means of anticlerical propaganda of necessity vulgar and 
scurrilous... .’ 


The answer, thinks Signor Rovero, lies in opening the doors of the Left 
parties to the Catholic masses. 

‘ The citizenship offered by the Left parties to the Catholics, should not only 
imply absolute respect for their religious conscience, but should allow them 
to comport themselves, politically, in accord with their deepest feelings, 
thereby enriching the movements to which they adhere with the spiritual 
fervour they derive from their religious position. That is to say, a citizenship 
not of toleration but of real comradeship.’ 


It is hardly necessary to dwell on the practical difficulties such pro- 
posals entail—I quote them primarily because they are a typical expres- 
sion of a typical attitude of Left wing intellectuals in Italy. The Left 
wing parties, if we exclude the Communists, have been compared to a 
head without a body, and it is hard indeed to see what Left wing group 
could operate as the author suggests. Moreover, many of the other 
articles in the same issue of the review—on such subjects as ‘ The Church 
and Fascism,’ ‘ The Counter-Reformation in the Schools,’ ‘ The Church 
and Religion in Italy,’ ‘ ‘The Church and the Jews,’ ‘ The Church and the 
Administration of Justice’ and ‘ The Church and Birth Control’ seem 
to show how difficult it is to keep the balance advocated by Signor 
Rovero. Some of the authors betray signs of ideological anti- 
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clericalism, that is to say, an anti-clericalism bred on the subtleties of 
abstract theory—something quite distinct from a traditional impatience 
with priests. One of the authors seems to be convinced that the spirit 
of Catholicism is incompatible with democracy and regimes of toleration 
on the grounds that the theory once used to defend the Inquisition has 
never been officially disclaimed. Here abstraction seems to triumph over 
the broad tangible facts; one fact being that the largest democratic 
party in Italy (and one whose democratic spirit is essential for the sur- 
vival of Parliamentary institutions there) is of Catholic inspiration, 
another being that all modern Western peoples have lost belief in propa- 
gating ideas by force—and in this sense De Gasperi is no more responsible 
for the Inquisition than the Liberals and Republicans are responsible for 
Robespierre and the tumbrils. Another author, Signor Giorgio La 
Pana, writing on ‘The Church and the Jews,’ has recourse to quoting 
remote points of Canon Law to prove that Rome is fundamentally Anti- 
Jewish—whereas in practise many Jews were saved from Nazi pogroms 
by the priests and Italy as a country is singularly and happily free from 
racial prejudice. The issue concludes with articles about Emmanuel 
Mounier and Simone Weil, taken as examples of the socially progressive 
Catholicism that Italy really needs. Here the implied criticism seems 
better founded. There seems little doubt that the vast Demo-Christian 
party is under pressure in certain unhappy ways both as regards the social 
order and as regards public morality. Stuffiness and parochial measures 
cannot make up for the lack of a great pattern of creative reform. Yet 
Italian Catholicism has also an urbane and humanistic tradition as 
exemplified, for instance, in Alessandro Manzoni—and it would be unfair 
not to mention it. 

The symposium in I/ Ponte was published in June, and since then the 
realities of the world situation have become increasingly unpleasant. 
An article by Gabriele Boglione in the August number of the Nuova 
Antologia reminds us that Italy to-day is almost defenceless against disaster 
in the event of war between the United States and Russia. By the Peace 
Treaty the Italian Government is prohibited from raising an army 
adequate for even a pretence of self-defence. After Peace was signed the 
Italians had a choice of opposite policies: one, that of neutrality in an 
eventual conflict, the other, that of joining the Atlantic Pact. They chose 
the latter, which offered better guarantees against attack as long as the 
war remained merely ‘ cold.’ But how long will the war remain ‘ cold’? 
And if it becomes ‘hot’ what can be done to prevent invasion and 
occupation—a disaster for which protracted or eventual liberation can 
in no way compensate ? 


Vor, CXLVII.—No. 883. 














THE FUTURE OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


By The Rev. Guy Mayfield 


O make any criticism, however reasoned, of the Education Acts as 

they affect religious teaching is to run the risk of being charged with 
purely sectarian prejudice. But in education, as in other fields, it is better 
to be accused of narrow-mindedness than to be found guilty of senti- 
mentality. 

There is widespread uneasiness within the Church of England (it 
would be improper for me to comment on opinion in other Churches), as 
to the working of the Education Acts. The reasons for this uneasiness 
are most conveniently described under the following headings. 


ReEtiGious ‘TEACHING In County SCHOOLS 


In County Schools, as in ‘ Aided’ and ‘ Controlled’ Schools, there 
must by law be regular religious instruction. In County Schools (i.¢., 
schools not founded or maintained by voluntary bodies but coming 
wholly under State control), this religious teaching is naturally non- 
denominational. It follows a syllabus which has been agreed upon 
jointly by representatives of the civil authorities, the Churches and the 
teachers. This teaching is given to every child save those excused for 
conscience sake. As documents the agreed syllabuses are for the most 
part impressive. Though in connection with them no formulary distinc- 
tive of any one denomination may be taught, yet it is accepted that the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments are not 
denominational formularies and may therefore be taught ; presumably 
also both the Old and New Testaments may also be excluded from the 
category of denominational formule. In addition to this compulsory 
non-denominational teaching every County School must begin the day 
with a collective act of worship. 

As a plan these provisions are admirable. When one contemplates 
the fate of religious teaching in schools in Eastern Europe, the English 
Christian has something to be thankful for, and it may seem almost 
churlish to be critical. 

To argue whether in County Schools this collective act of worship is 
uplifting or not, is beside the point. In very many County Schools the 
act of worship is in itself admirable. But to the Churchman it has the 
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gtave objection that the worship is, from the nature of the school, 
worship ina vacuum. Worship, and above all training in worship, if it is 
to be effective, must be related to the normal body of worshippers and 
to the worshipping life of the Church. That is exactly what a County 
School is not permitted to offer. It is non-denominational, and therefore 
in a vacuum. God, as well as nature, abhors a vacuum. 

Nor is there any guarantee that religious teaching in County Schools 
will be given by Christian teachers. In truth, Church and State have 
different conceptions of religious teaching. The Church with nearly 
2,000 years of teaching experience can claim to be better informed than 
the State whose experience in this is to be reckoned not in centuries but 
decades only. Religious teaching for the Church demands two essentials ; 
first, that it be given by teachers who actively profess and follow what they 
teach ; secondly, that it be given in and related to the normal life of the 
Christian Church. Only if these two conditions are satisfied is there 
assurance that religious teaching will not sink to the imparting of mere 
information about God but will maintain its historic purpose of bringing 
a child into a conscious relationship with God. 

These criticisms do not reflect on the teaching staffs of County Schools. 
There are many convinced Christian teachers in them, many trained in 
Church Training Colleges, and the Church should be the first to recognise 
the value of the work of these and other teachers. The criticisms arise 
from a difference of approach to religious teaching. It is this difference of 
approach (and of experience, too) which leads Church educationalists to 
be cautious at least in assessing the value of compulsory non- 
denominational teaching in County Schools. 

The fact, too, remains (and once again experience is the witness), 
that the Church loses a vast amount of influence on the lives of its 
children when they leave voluntary junior schools and enter County 
Secondary Schools, or when a child is brought up entirely within the 
county system. ‘The loss is not to be deplored on merely sectarian 
grounds. It represents a weakening of the allegiance of the child to any 
corporate religion. 


* CONTROLLED ’ SCHOOLS 


Schools of this type are an innovation of the Education Act. In 
effect they represent a compromise between the county and the voluntary 
schools. In law and name they remain voluntary or Church Schools, 
but as with them the Church is freed from all financial responsibility, so 
there is a diminution of Church rights. —The Church loses its majority 
on the Board of Managers ; it loses the right of appointment of teachers 
(though in larger ‘ Controlled’ Schools provision is made for the two 
Church or Foundation Managers to secure a proportion of Church 
teachers). ‘The Church also loses the right to give its teaching as the 
normal religious instruction of the school. Church teaching in a 
‘ Controlled ’ School may only be given to those children whose parents 
request it, for not more than two periods a week. 
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There is no guarantee in a ‘ Controlled ’ School that the head teacher 
will be a Churchman or even a Christian. And anyone experienced in 
school affairs will know that however admirable may be the provisions 
of an education act, the application may be made intolerably hard or even 
frustrated by lack of co-operation on the part of a head teacher. Similarly 
in losing a majority on the Board of Managers, the Church has no guaran- 
tee that it will not be faced with a majority of Managers hostile to Church 
Schools. It is quite possible for Communists, for example, to be 
appointed as Managers. The Church is thus in an extremely vulnerable 
position as regards its ‘ Controlled ’ Schools, and how far these schools 
will remain more than voluntary schools in name depends upon a variety 
of circumstances, and over the most critical of these the Church has no 
control whatsoever. 

A further difficulty causes concern. As pointed out above, the 
Church Managers can ensure in the larger ‘ Controlled’ Schools that a 
small proportion of the teachers are Anglican and therefore qualified to 
give denominational instruction (which may also be given by the parson 
or other suitable person appointed by the Church Managers). But this 
‘ reserved teacher ’, as he or she is called, is in an exceptional position and, 
in the case of a school with a head unfriendly to the Church, an extremely 
difficult one. Already there is reluctance on the part of teachers to be 
appointed as ‘reserved teachers’. One sympathises in a large measure 
with their reluctance. 

It would not take a great degree of hostility or indifference or even 
insensitive administration on the part of a local authority to make a 
* Controlled ’ School the source of great embarrassment to the Church. 
Unfortunately ‘ Controlled’ Schools will form the majority of Church 
Schools. The Church for its part is making a determined effort to ensure 
that the ‘ Controlled’ Schools shall not be County Schools in all but 
name. In this the Church is carrying out its responsibilities under the 
Education Acts, but already difficulties are showing themselves. More 
often than not, they can only be solved in co-operation with the local 
authority ; should that authority be unfriendly or unsympathetic, the 
outlook for these schools as Church Schools would be bleak. Thus one 
of the criticisms to be made of the Education Acts is not that in purpose 
or measure they are ungenerous to the Church, but rather that they suffer 
from the defect of being drafted without recent first-hand knowledge of 
the life and work of schools within the national system. This criticism is 
not a purely denominational one ; it is heard on many sides. 

For the present all may go reasonably well with ‘ Controlled ’ Schools, 
but it would be rash to suggest how long this tolerable state of affairs will 
persist. 


CLosInc RurAL SCHOOLS 


Owing to the policy of closing small village schools and conveying 
the children out of the village to some larger school, a schism between 
child, community and Church is being sharply cut. Here good intentions 
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in the Education Acts will sow dragons’ teeth. Only those familiar with 
rural life can appreciate how deeply a village school enters into the 
communal life. Unless the present policy is checked, we shall educate 
generations of children alienated from the life of a settled community 
and tend to reproduce in villages the worst features of suburbia, those 
of dormitory communities. Economic tendencies have already started 
the process. The policy with regard to very many rural schools will 
strengthen it. 

It is true that there are village schools too small for healthy survival ; 
that others need rebuilding and reconditioning ; that there is a shortage 
of teachers. But if there had been the will, there could also have been 
plans to solve the problems. As it is, a gross and indeed tragic ignorance 
of the claims and needs of rural communities is being displayed. The 
growth of years is being destroyed, a community’s own response to its 
needs removed, and nothing suitable put in its place. In one diocese 
alone no less than seventy rural schools have or will be closed. Or to 
put it in wider terms, seventy rural communities are in the process of 
disintegration. The remedy is to apply the brake while there is time, and 
one good thing about the delays that have attended the operation of the 
Education Act, is that in this respect time has been gained. There is still 
a chance not to change the face of rural England for the worse. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE JUNGLE 


The Minister of Education is reported recently as saying that Church 
ot voluntary schools are not being administered out of existence. It 
would have been much more hopeful for voluntary schools if assurance 
could be given that they were being administered into fresh existence as 
carefully as County Schools. 

It would be tedious to review the whole tangle of educational 
administration ; tangle is perhaps too gentle a word. ‘ Jungle’ would be 
more suitable to describe the state of affairs in which to maintain and to 
secure the survival of a voluntary school, the Managers may find them- 
selves involved with the local education authority, the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, the Ministry of 
Works and, on occasion to keep the others company, the Ministry of 
Transport. It may be useful to give three or four examples of typically 
grave impediments that to-day stand in the way of voluntary schools and 
ultimately threaten their survival. 

Limitation of capital expenditure confines educational building to the 
provision of new schools. Merely to replace old schools is not per- 
mitted. Most voluntary schools, because they are pioneer buildings in 
the educational system, are old, and a great many urgently need re- 
building. The local education authorities are permitted to build entirely 
new schools which provide fresh places. But the Church, because it 
cannot greatly enlarge its footing in the national system of education, is 
compelled to tolerate its shabby buildings. To public opinion it thus 
appears that the Church is slow and even reluctant to do the best for its 
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schools and to rebuild, when nearby a local authority is pressing forward 
with an entirely new school. The true answer to this criticism of the 
Church is not easy to make in convincing terms—that it is not permitted 
to build as yet. The Church is suffering a good deal of undeserved odium 
which will do the dual system no good. 

Even more serious is the fact that children will inevitably be attracted 
to new County Schools from the older Church buildings. When the time 
comes and voluntary schools are permitted to be rebuilt, it may well 
happen in many areas that there will then be insufficient numbers of 
children in voluntary schools to justify their continuance. This indirect 
pressure placed now upon voluntary schools is one of the most serious 
threats to their existence. 

Under certain Acts of Parliament of the early years of Queen Victoria, 
known as the School Sites Acts, provision was made whereby land 
granted for voluntary schools could revert to the descendants of the 
grantor if the land ceased to be used for religious educational purposes. 
The Education Acts did not repeal the School Sites Acts, but they did 
assume that the Church through the realisation of closed schools and sites 
would have a useful sum towards the building of ‘ Aided ’ Schools. And 
one section of the Education Act, 1944, deals with this by empowering 
the Minister of Education to frame Orders whereby the original trusts of 
these redundant schools can be altered and the new purpose achieved. 
Once an Order is made, the rights of the reverter are impeded. The 
delay in the administrative process of drawing these Orders is so great 
that there is every opportunity for reverters to appear and to claim for 
private ownership land which is impressed with religious educational 
trusts. In one diocese the appearance of reverters through administrative 
delays has already caused a loss of at least £5,000, a sum which is worth 
double when it is used to build an ‘ Aided’ School. The delay appears 
likely to continue, and so long as it lasts, so much more will these assets 
of the Church tend to shrink and the Church be made the less capable of 
building and maintaining voluntary schools. 

Among the assets available for the Church in building ‘ Aided’ 
Schools are the redundant endowments. One class are endowments 
connected with schools that are now ‘ Controlled’ and entirely State 
maintained. Thus there is now no local outlet for these endowments. 
It would seem just and sensible that they, too, should be directed towards 
the maintenance and building of ‘ Aided’ Schools, and indeed the 
Education Acts contemplate this. But an administrative decision of the 
Ministry of Education has prevented this re-direction, with the result that 
the income from these endowments is now accumulating in the hands of 
trustees who would be guilty of breach of trust if they spent it. One 
diocese estimates that the funds at present withheld in this way amount 
to £20,000. But in fact the loss is greater, for with a grant that this sum 

would attract towards the building of ‘ Aided ’ Schools, the assets denied 
to the Church in one diocese only are at least £40,000. 
There is space only to record without elaboration the fact that the 
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operation of the Town and Country Planning Act also has its strangling 
effect on voluntary schools. One diocesan authority is under the duty of 
realising a particular redundant site ; its value, owing to the incidence of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, has varied in the past year between 
£400 and £6,000, and a final valuation has yet to be reached. Hazards 
like this make it difficult to plan for the future as the Act requires the 
Church to do. This is not an isolated example, but a typical one from a 
fair-sized company. 

The implication of these impediments in the way of building and 
maintaining ‘ Aided ’ Schools is far more serious than is generally realised. 
It may well be true that no one is wittingly administering Church Schools 
out of existence. It is also true that little initiative is taken to bring them 
into existence. Though there may be no deliberate pressure or squeeze 
being applied to voluntary schools, these impediments and others similar 
ate having the same effect as deliberate and planned strangulation of 
voluntary schools. 


Tue Furure 


There are other causes that make one look anxiously and critically 
at the chance of survival of the present religious educational settlement. 
It was meant to preserve the dual system, but it is that system which is 
now most in jeopardy. What proportion of ‘ Aided ’ Schools is necessary 
to preserve a realistic dual system ? How far the experience of the 
Diocese of Chichester is typical of others, I do not know, but whereas in 
1947 there were 238 Church Schools in existence, an estimate for the 
immediate future suggests that only forty are likely to survive as ‘ Aided” 
Schools and remain open. Ofthe remaining schools that are not scheduled 
to be closed, about 123 will be ‘ Controlled.’ Do these modest figures for 
‘ Aided ’ Schools ensure the preservation of the dual system? Only time 
will show. For the present it is sufficient to record that the diocese, in 
common with others, has done its very utmost, and the result gives rise to 
great uneasiness on any long term view. Attrition and pressure, albeit 
unwitting, can quickly do their work and leave, not a dual system adapted 
to present times, but an administrative anachronism, and a relic of some- 
thing once of great value to both Church and State. 

Opinion is growing that in fact the dual system is not preservable or 
adaptable for the modern situation, and that soon there should be a new 
settlement. Surely from the point of view of both Church and State, 
what is most urgent to perpetuate in some form is the right of Church 
parents to have denominational teaching given to their children. 

If it is not the purpose of the State to make a complete break with 
historic Christianity in education, then it is time now to be contemplating 
new ways of working, and new forms of co-operation. One suggestion 
deserving of close study and elaboration is in principle as follows. 

(1) The Church Schools, whether ‘ Controlled ’ or ‘ Aided,’ should be 
conveyed to the State at a fair valuation and be conducted as State Schools 
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but with the right conferred on the Church to give religious teaching to its 
children. 

(2) The Church should be permitted to increase the number of its 
Training Colleges for Teachers. 

(3) Church teaching to children whose parents requested it should be 
permitted in every school without physical withdrawal from the school 
buildings. This right should include a right to withdraw the children to 
Church for worship or instruction in worship. 

The last suggestion would raise difficulties as regards time-tables and 
the like, and it would be objected that even the present right of withdrawal 
from County Schools for denominational instruction creates difficulties in 
the life of the school. That may be true, but the difficulties come because 
the present right is a right to withdraw. If there were a normal right to 
enter and teach, practical objections could be removed very largely. 

The critic should ask himself bluntly : Do you wish to ensure that 
religious teaching in schools shall have any connection with historic 
Christianity and therefore an assurance that it will be Christian? Do you 
wish to continue to recognise the liberty of parents to have their children 
instructed in the principles of their faith? Are you willing to maintain 
liberty of conscience in religious education ? 

An affirmative answer to the questions demands co-operation of 
Church and State in religious education within the national system. 

For the present the duty of the Church is plain. It is to maintain as 
many ‘ Aided ’ Schools as possible, to resist the forces pressing on them, 
to make the best possible use of ‘ Controlled’ Schools, and to press 
relentlessly for a sympathetic solution of its problems within the frame- 
work of the present Acts. There is no room for compromisers or 
fainthearts in the cause of religious education to-day for too much is at 
stake. The problems do not call for an Agag, but for a David willing 
to face a well-equipped giant. The history of religious education in this 
country is strangely similar to history in the Old Testament and the New. 
The contests lost to religious truth have been the ones in which the issues 
were not faced nor the limited resources of the Church fully engaged. 
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HAPTIC EXPERIENCE AND THE 
PLASTIC ART OF THE BLIND 


By C. A. Mace 


- is always hard to say exactly how and when anything began, but a 
case could be made out for saying that Haptics began with Condillac. 

Etienne Bonnot de Condillac was a member of that distinguished 
continental circle of disciples of John Locke, concerned like their master 
in tracing all human knowledge to its roots in sense experience. He is 
remembered most for his ingenious philosophical variant of the story of 
Pygmalion and Galatea. Under the intellectual influence of Locke, 
with perhaps the emotional as well as the intellectual inspiration of the 
talented Mlle. Ferrand, he developed the pleasing and instructive phantasy 
of a statue progressively endowed with the senses of man. To define 
the contributions of the several senses to our knowledge these senses 
were awakened in the statue one by one. It was first endowed with the 
sense of smell alone, then with taste, then with sight and finally with the 
sense of touch. It is through the sense of touch, he believed, that we 
gain our first contact with the external world. This is par excellence, 
the method of philosophical analysis through imaginary situations, a 
technique vastly developed in more recent times by Ludwig Wittgenstein 
and his spell-bound disciples. 

Pedestrian science begins at the other end. It studies the actual 
experience of men deprived of their senses one by one, and of men in 
whom the last sense has been added to the last sense but one. Shortly 
before Condillac published his Traité des Sensations the English doctor 
Cheselden had removed a cataract from a patient congenitally blind and this 
opened up the possibility of research from the other end of the bridge. 

It was certainly a good idea to consider the evidence of the senses one 
by one, and in all their possible combinations; but those who light- 
heartedly embarked upon this inquiry could not have realised at the time 
how difficult the task was going to be. Two centuries and more of 
subtle introspection and of exasperated argument have left quite a number 
of puzzles unresolved. We certainly now know much more than we 
did, but there is still considerable disagreement on the question of what 
we get from this sense and what we get from that. One of the things 
that has made this kind of psychology so difficult to follow is the fact 
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that it works at the bridge from both ends at the same time. In every 
chapter of the story we must be prepared to face a medley of questions 
of many different kinds—questions of philosophical analysis, of semantics, 
of sheer metaphysics and of empirical fact. We may be asked to assess 
the significance of statements made by patients after the removal of a 
cataract in the light of general considerations as to what words mean 
when used by the blind, and in the light of Kant’s doctrines about the 
@ priori character of space. Small wonder that so many psychologists 
abandoned such inquiries in despair and turned to the simpler problems 
of the white rat and the more urgent problems of the delinquent child. 

A few have remained undaunted, and among the undaunted is Dr. 
Géza Révész, Professor of Psychology in the University of Amsterdam, 
who has devoted a long professional life to the elucidation of the facts 
of sensory and perceptual experience. The fruit of his tireless industry 
and immense erudition is contained in a number of books and in articles 
in scientific journals in Hungarian, German, French, Dutch and English. 
His publications in English include The Study of a Musical Prodigy, and 
some articles on the space perception of animals, one of which poses the 
question: Why do hens not peck in the dark? + His latest work has recently 
been translated from the German by Dr. H. A. Wolff and published by 
Messts. Longmans under the title: Psychology and Art of the Blind.® 

This book has two Parts: Part I, ‘Space Psychology and Haptic 
Space’; Part II, ‘The Hsthetics of Form and the Art of the Blind.’ 
Haptics may be roughly defined as the science of the tangible as Optics 
is the science of the visible and Acoustics the science of the audible. 
To say of a treatise on Haptics that it provides a new psychology of the 
blind is to say, in one way, a little too much, and in another way, much 
too little. It is too much to say that it provides a new psychology of 
the blind, since no psychology of the blind can be based on Haptics 
alone. On the other hand, the systematic analysis of haptic experience 
is of quite general importance and is an essential part of the basis of the 
psychology of the sighted as well as of the blind. Haptics can never be 
quite so tidy a science as Optics and Acoustics (though these are untidy 
enough when we distinguish, as we must, their physical, their physio- 
logical and their psychological aspects). An inherent complexity issues 
from the fact that ‘the sense of touch” by traditional usage covers 
nearly everything that is not accounted vision, hearing, taste or smell. 
When the four first senses have been disposed of there remains a complex 
of organic, muscular, thermal and some less well-defined senses, together 


1 The answer to this intriguing question, in part, as the discerning reader may well have 
guessed is: Because they cannot see what to peck at, But the point of greater interest is that hens 
in the dark do not respond to related acoustic and haptic stimulation. The rustle of falling 
gtain which in the light excites their emotion leaves them unresponsive, and the falling of the 
grain on their feet does not provoke any searching. In the dark they would die of starvation 
in the midst of plenty. 

® Psychology and Art of the Blind, by G. Révész. ‘Translated from the German by Dr. H. A; 
Wolff. Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. Pp. xiv + 338. 425. 
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with the sense of ‘ touch’ in a stricter sense of that word. As treated 
in this book, Haptics is primarily concerned with the experiences we 
receive when we are passively touched and when we actively explore the 
world by our hands and other limbs. For those endowed with sight it is 
very difficult indeed to distinguish what they have learnt through the 
haptic sense from what they have learnt through vision. For them, 
and for many of the blind who have once seen, the eye is dominant, and 
the world in which they live an essentially optical world. ‘The tendency 
towards the optification of haptic experience is not matched by any 
similar tendency to the haptification of optical experience. When we 
bump into a thing in the dark we naturally try to picture to ourselves 
what the thing would look like in the light. But when we see a thing in 
the light we rarely try to imagine what it would feel like if we touched it 
in the dark. 

So many of the facts of pure haptics—haptics uncontaminated by 
the evidence from other senses—are not revealed by unaided intro- 
spection. Our sense experiences tell us little about the organs through 
which they are received. It is very hard indeed to distinguish what we 
literally taste from what we merely smell, or to distinguish what we 
actually see from what we gain through association and other accretions. 
There are, however, some differences between haptic and optical experi- 
ence which are fairly well established. In haptic space, for example, 
there are no laws of perspective. The blind can, of course, appreciate 
these laws in a purely intellectual way, just as the sighted can appreciate 
in a purely intellectual way a non-Euclidean geometry. To the blind, 
however, an inverse perspective (in which the more remote an object 
the larger it appears) is not more unnatural than is the perspective with 
which the sighted are familiar. Another important difference, with far- 
reaching implications, is that between the simultaneous apprehension of 
the parts of a complex while in vision, and their piecemeal apprehension 
through successive tactile acts. Examples are cited in this book of simple 
symmetrical figures instantaneously grasped by vision which require as 
much as fifteen minutes exploration before their shape can be made out 
by touch. 

Among the functions of perception most seriously impaired by 
piecemeal observation is that of recognising the individual as contrasted 
with the type. As Professor Révész puts it, ‘ the principle of the indivi- 
dualising nature of the perception of form in the visual sphere can be 
contrasted with the principle of the ¢ypifying nature of the apprehension of 
form in Haptics.’ His blind pupils he has noticed often cannot recognise 


8 Mr. H. G. Bevans, a research student at Birkbeck College has recently constructed a very 
simple piece of apparatus by means of which a picture or design can be scanned through an 
aperture of variable size. Optical perception is thereby reduced to the piecemeal procedure 
characteristic of the haptic sense, and is found to be, under these conditions, as difficult and 
protracted as tactile exploration. In experimental demonstration the degree of disorganisation 
of the perceptual process is quite surprising. 
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as their own work figures they had modelled only a few days before. The 
blind recognise an object as being a thing of a certain sort. They have, 
accordingly, very little interest in the individuality even of a human 
face. In fact some born blind, who have later been enabled to see, have 
expressed surprise at the fact that every individual has a unique and 
distinctive face. They had previously assumed that apart from differences 
in size and general shape, all human faces were alike. 

From all of this it would naturally be concluded that those who must 
in the main depend upon the haptic sense can neither appreciate nor 
create work of plastic art. As a realm of human speculation esthetics 
is not conspicuous for any unanimity of opinion, but few would question 
the essential individuality of a work of art. Authorities so diverse as 
Immanual Kant and Mr. Herbert Read, have stressed the spontaneity 
of intuition and the immediacy of the esthetic response to the unity of 
the exsthetic object. Few, if any, of the authorities would expect an 
esthetic judgment to emerge like a cautious medical diagnosis from the 
Piecing together of partial signs and symptoms, or would expect it to 
emerge from the eventual recognition of an object as a member of a class 
or an instance of a type. Few, accordingly, would deny the conclusion 
that the blind can derive no esthetic satisfaction from palpating 
Michelangelo’s Moses from head to foot, or from any other kind of 
haptic exploration of a plastic work. But then, to confront these seem- 
ingly obvious conclusions, there is a substantial body of seemingly incon- 
sistent fact. It has been observed that many of those born blind display 
a spontaneous urge to model, and of those quite a few have enjoyed a 
measure of fame for their creations. The author sets out in the second 
part of his book to resolve this mystery and explain the apparent contra- 
diction. The most promising source of evidence concerning the esthetics 
of haptic experience is in the work of the blind sculptors. Professor 
Révész here discusses eight remarkable cases, four from recorded history 
and four from contemporary life. To the first group belong Giovanni 
Gonnelli, the blind man of Gambassi (1603-64), Jacob Bartholomew 
Kleinhans, the Tyrolese wood-carver (1774-1853), Louis Vidal, the 
sculptor of animals (1831-81) and Hubert Moudry, the modeller (1865- 
1920). 

Vidal and Moudry, notwithstanding their quite remarkable skill, 
contribute little to the solution of the central problem. Vidal had already 
earned a reputation as a sculptor of animals before he lost his sight and 
his abilities appeared to have slowly declined with the fading of his 
visual imagery. Moudry created nothing that can with assurance be 
described as a work of art. With Gonnelli the case is very different. To 
him are attributed some masterly reliefs in the Franciscan Convent at 
San Vivaldo, together with a number of busts and portraits. Unfor- 
tunately the historical evidence regarding him is anything but firm. 
We cannot be sure that the most significant pieces attributed to him are 
indeed his work, and we cannot be sure that he was in fact completely 
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blind. More important, but in the outcome, not less disappointing is the 
case of Kleinhans. Kleinhans is especially important since he is the only 
sculptor of note who is even alleged to have been blind from birth and yet 
to have created works of unquestionable merit. He is said to have carved 
some 300 crucifixes and a number of busts and statues. Of these one of 
the most impressive is the figure of St. Borromaeus kneeling before a 
crucifix. 

What emerges, however, from meticulous research may be briefly 
summarised as follows: It is almost certain that Kleinhans lost his sight 
at the age of four, and it is far from certain that he was completely blind. 
It is not known whether the most important works attributed to him are 
authentic or whether any that may be so were made by him alone. 
Arguing from his principles of psychological haptics, Révész reaches the 
conclusion: The most notable work attributed to Kleinhans must have 
been made by someone who could see. If therefore we accept the 
authenticity of these works we must suppose either that he suffered only 
from restricted vision or was assisted by someone else with normal 
powers of sight. The development of the argument has the fascination 
of a detective story, and the case is plausibly made out, but this is not 
exactly what we want. What we should naturally hope to get from 
studies of this kind is not a conclusion about historical fact based on 
psychological principles, but verification of psychological hypotheses by 
observed and recorded fact. That we do not get what we want is not 
the fault of Professor Révész. He has done his best, but the records 
have let him down. The most that can be said is that the facts are not 
inconsistent with the view that high performance in the plastic arts 
depends on visual perception and cannot be attained through the haptic 
sense alone. If we ask for more we must look for our evidence to the 
living. 
= the study of the blind sculptors of to-day our troubles are of a 
different kind. Révész can satisfy himself that his sculptors are really 
blind, and that their works are authentic, but is he quite convinced that 
these works are works of art? They display quite incredible skill, but 
is there anything here which can be placed beside the best that is attributed 
to Gonnelli and Kleinhans ? 

Again, we have four sculptors to consider, all of them men who lost 
their sight at a mature age in the first world war. Jacob Schmitt (1891- ) 
was trained as a silversmith, and before he lost his sight had attended 
courses in chasing, engraving and modelling. After losing his eyes he 
attended a class in sculpture at a school for arts and crafts. He acquired 
the ability to construct busts, ‘as an architect constructs a house.’ He 
worked from text-book norms of proportions and proceeded by measure- 
ment and calculation. ‘He is,’ Professor Révész remarks, ‘ the living 
evidence of my theory: all the assumptions which I had made in analys- 
ing the works of blind sculptors were confirmed by Schmitt’s works and 
statements.’ Georges Scapini (1893- ) after graduating at the College 
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de Normandie was called to the colours, and lost both eyes in the first 
year of the war. Returning to civil life, he qualified as a solicitor, and it 
was only after fourteen years of blindness that he tried his hand at sculp- 
ture. He himself declares that he did so from no creative urge, but to 
convince himself of the accuracy of his haptic perceptions. Filippo 
Bausola (1893— ) worked as a sighted sculptor in early youth, and perhaps 
inspired by the success of his compatriot, Gonnelli, resumed his sculp- 
tural activities after losing his sight. Both in his early and his later work 
he is described as ‘a skilled modeller rather than a genuine artist.’ One 
case remains, Ernesto Masuelli. He, like Scapini, took to sculpture 
fourteen years after losing his sight, but with greater success. His work 
has a certain simple elegance, the charm of which everyone can judge for 
himself from the copious illustrations in this volume. Its distinctive 
interest lies, for haptic theory, in the changes from his earlier to his later 
style. If one had been tempted to suspect that Professor Révész was 
inclined to interpret all the facts in terms of his theories reassurance may 
be derived from his study of the work of Masuelli. Previously, he says, 
he had been convinced that no completely blind man could show genuine 
creativeness, and he had been even more convinced that with the passage 
of time decline rather than development of skill is to be expected. The 
work of Masuelli led him to change his mind. 

Masuelli began by producing mediocre portraits. Later he developed 
an expressionistic mode some of the features of which ‘ cannot be 
deduced from the nature of haptic perception.’ 

The explanation, it is suggested, can be found only in the sculptor’s 
personality and technique: Masuelli has devoted all his energies and 
powers to maintaining contact with the world of vision, and all his 
haptic experience is impregnated with the traces of his early visual 
experience. He retains vivid images of his early life. He dreams in 
visual terms and has occasional hallucinations which he declares have 
influenced his work. His sculptures thus exhibit in a high degree, 
Révész asserts, all the features which distinguish the modellings of those 
who have lost their sight in later life: the forms of expression of those 
born blind ‘ impress us as being creations from a strange, unintelligible 
world. . . . With Masuelli we remain in our own visual and esthetic 
world.’ He needs his art just because his visual memories are becoming 
indistinct and he shapes his creations in order to preserve them. The 
study of his technique supports this conclusion. Masuelli invokes the 
aid of the sighted, more especially of his wife, in checking up the effect he 
wishes to produce, and he exploits to the full all the effects that can be 
produced through symmetry and other visual qualities that can be assessed 
by haptic experience. 

Again the conclusion is a little vaguer, a little weaker, a little less 
conclusive than we could desire: Masuelli is not a purely haptic sculptor. 
The visual elements are ‘to a certain extent’ operative in his work, 
‘ they supplement and modify ’ his haptic experience. 
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So, too, is the general conclusion with which this book ends—a 
little vaguer, a little weaker and a little less conclusive than we could 
desire: The representational functions of the haptic sense is greater than has been 
supposed, but in the absence of vision even strong artistic talent will not endow 
creative plastic work with the highest asthetic quality. 

If these conclusions must be accepted further questions arise. If the 
blind cannot create great works of plastic art, why do they try to do so? 
Should they be encouraged in their aspirations? These questions raise 
issues outside the plan of this treatise, which is in the main concerned 
with the cognitive powers and touches but lightly on the emotional 
problems and the social psychology of the blind. 

The blind in any community form ‘a minority group.’ They cannot 
forget their disability or their state of dependence. Through no fault of 
their own they are pitied, avoided, perhaps even feared. They evoke 
every social attitude except the social attitudes that all men most desire— 
to be the object of natural affection and respect. They cannot forget 
that the world belongs to those who see, and they appeal to the interest 
of those to whom the world belongs. 

In this study of eight blind sculptors one fact stands out clearly. 
Not one of these blind men was in the least concerned with the esthetics 
of pure haptics. They all tried to make things to be seen. Not one of 
them tried to make an object beautiful to fee/. It is of course possible 
to deny that any of their works are superlative works of art. The point 
of interest and surprise is that they are, by any standard we care to apply, 
as good as they are. Their merits, again by any standard, are merits 
that appeal to the eye. They have these merits precisely because these 
blind sculptors were appealing to the eye. For this there is no precedent 
or parallel. We have heard of blind but not of deaf composers.* We have 
heard of many kinds of cooks, but not of cooks who had no sense of 
taste. These blind men were all the self-captivated slaves of a world of 
sight. Of Scapini it was said that his sculptural ability was rooted in his 
character. He wanted to show to himself and others that the gap between 
the sighted and the blind is not so wide that it cannot be bridged by will 
and ability. Of Bausola it was said that his works show what a techni- 
cally gifted sculptor who is not aware of the limitations of his own 
ability and of the blind generally, may achieve. So, too, of Masuelli, 
that by shaping materials he seeks to retain possession of the visual 
world. ‘ And that is what he clings to because he wants to retain the 
contacts with the visible world.’ 

It is not less true of the gifted—and ungifted—blind than of the 
gifted—and ungifted—sighted that they must prove to the world and 
so to themselves the non-existence of their limitations. We may express 
it, if we are so disposed, in the jargon of Adlerian psychology as a kind 
of ‘ compensation for inferiority.’ The so-called ‘ inferiority complex,’ 

4 By which I mean born deaf. Beethoven was, of course, not totally afflicted until late 
in life. 
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however, is not an exceptional or quasi-pathological phenomenon. It 
is but common human nature to belittle the things that we achieve with 
ease and to over value things that others can do and we cannot. We 
either under- or over-rate the unattainable grapes; it is hard to assess 
their value justly. The plastic arts are the invisible grapes of these blind 
men. They clung not merely to the world of sight but mainly perhaps 
to the world of sighted men from whom they demanded something more 
than pity. 

If part at least of ‘ the secret ’ of happiness and success lies in doing 
as well as one can the things one can do best, is there not open to the 
blind another mode of adaptation? Should they not be encouraged, not 
to defy outrageous misfortune, but to cultivate the arts—music and the 
arts of the spoken and written words—in which they and the sighted 
can meet on equal terms ? 

Professor Révész in this book has made a notable contribution to 
science and zsthetics. He will also have made a notable contribution 
to the welfare of the blind if, through it, the larger public learns that the 
blind may be the object not only of pity but also of genuine and spon- 
taneous admiration. 
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FREUD’S LAST TESTAMENT* 
By Robert Hamilton 


THE BACKGROUND 


F all the orders of knowledge, psychology is the most elusive, 

partly because of the complexity of its object, the human mind, and 
partly because of the ambiguity of its position midway between science 
and philosophy, partaking of the naturé of each yet not susceptible to 
the complete discipline of either. The various orders of knowledge 
which ascend from logic to history reveal an increasing complexity. Logic, 
the simplest and most definite order of knowledge, passes over into mathe- 
matics, which, though more complex, is no less definite. Mathematics 
passes over into the more complex and indefinite order of physics and 
chemistry, and chemistry to the still more complex and indefinite order of 
biology which is concerned with life. %The problems of biology pass over 
into the problems of psychology ; and here, where life is manifest in 
all the richness and complexity of mind, we are on very difficult ground. 
Psychology ascends to philosophy (vid epistemology culminating in 
ontology), and philosophy to religion, morals, and politics. Finally 
history, the most complex, all-embracing order of knowledge, subsumes 
and surveys all the rest—and for this very reason has little definition, 
though, like religion, its cumulative evidence is powerful. But our 
concern here is with psychology. The midway position between science 
and philosophy which psychology occupies as an order of knowledge, 
derives from the fact that the human mind is a physico-spiritual unity, 
which from one angle can be viewed scientifically, and from the 
other, philosophically. The proper aim of the psychologist, of course, 
should be to approach the mind as an integral unity, and it is to Freud’s 
credit that he attempted to do this. But his whole effort was vitiated by 
his materialistic world-view. Materialism can be a harmless and even 
useful fiction in dealing with matter: in physics for example. In dealing 
with the living reality of mind it is dangerously inadequate. 

Freud was a materialist. But he was also a profoundly pessimistic 
materialist. In his pessimism he was akin to Schopenhauer, whose 
teaching anticipated Freud’s in not a few respects. Thus Schopenhauer 
speaks of unconsciousness dominating consciousness, of the repro- 
ductive organs as the focus of the will, of Eros ‘ as the first, the creator, 
the principle from which all things proceed ’, and of the relation of the 
sexes as ‘ the invisible central point of all action and conduct....’ The 
‘ alternation of death and reproduction is as the pulse-beat of the species.’ 


1 An Outline of Psychoanalysis. Sigmund Freud. Hogarth Press. 
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He also speaks, in a truly Freudian manner, of repression—our unwilling- 
ness to ‘ think of things which . . . interfere with our wishes,’ and of 
how such resistance to knowledge causes madness when ‘ certain ele- 
ments or circumstances become for the intellect completely sup- 
pressed... .” It is not entirely fanciful to regard Freud as the psycho- 
logical consummation of the Romantic Movement, with its introspection, 
pessimism, and love-death motive. He sums up and makes explicit in 
his work the philosophical and esthetic gropings of Schopenhauer, 
Byron, Poe, Baudelaire, and Berlioz. But his pessimism, though fostered 
by, and to some extent causing, his materialism, was partly temperamental. 
He was egocentric and melancholic. In a recent biography of him, the 
authoress comments on his extreme pessimism, and his dislike and 
contempt for women—another trait he shared with Schopenhauer and 
with so many pessimists, such as A. E. Housman whose work is a kind 
of zsthetic epitome of the Freudian death instinct. This contempt for 
women is what we should expect of men who reject the creative principle 
in life. Conversely, optimists such as Shaw, are usually feminists. The 
morbid and negative element in Freud’s temperament was increased by 
the nature of his work, centred as it was, in the neurotic andinsane. He 
was absorbed in his own theory: it was, as W. H. Hudson said of Darwin’s 
Sexual Selection, ‘ his beautiful mistress.’ And since a man’s outlook is 
strongly influenced by the nature and limitation of his chief object of 
interest, Freud was bound to suffer from his intense absorption in the 
diseased mind. 

Psychoanalysis was warped from the start by Freud’s pessimistic 
materialism. Nevertheless it is remarkable for two reasons: as pioneer 
work, and as an zsthetically consistent system. It gave a great impetus 
to the study of the mind; and the formulation of such concepts as the 
unconscious and the pleasure and reality principles, or such novel 
techniques as dream-interpretation and free association, provoked new 
lines of thought and as a system (apart from its truth or falsity) psycho- 
analysis has a formal and esthetic consistency. We see this clearly in 
Freud’s last, and posthumous, book where, in the course of 80 pages 
he has marvellously compressed the whole of his theory. Though 
unfinished, it is in essence complete. His translator tells us that it was 
begun in London on July 22nd, 1938, and broken off a few weeks later, 
when it could not have been very far from completion. 


THE BOOK 


The form and arrangement of the book are admirable, and the style 
simple and clear. It is divided into three parts: The Mind and its 
Workings: The Practical Task: The Theoretical Yield—which takes us 
full circle to the material of the first part. The mind exists in three layers, 
the id, ego, and super-ego. The id is subjective, primitive, blind, and 
ruthless, but part of it has been modified by the external world in the 
course of ages, giving rise to the ego, the main task of which is self- 
preservation. The super-ego (which has been formed by the effect of 
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parental influences, moral prohibitions, and so on) is the depository of 
ideals. There are two basic instincts, the sexual instinct and the death 
instinct, the first leading to the increase and perpetuation of life, the second 
leading back from the organic to the inorganic. The sexual instinct, 
which manifests itself soon after birth, passes through three main stages: 
oral, anal, phallic. The perversions of neurosis arise largely as the result 
of fixations at the pre-phallic level, complicated by the sadism of the 
displaced death instinct. The disapproval by the super-ego of the 
instinctual demands of the id gives rise to repression. The partly repressed 
becomes pre-conscious, and can be recalled: the wholly repressed 
becomes unconscious, and cannot be recalled. The repressed material 
erupts in dreams, and in neurosis, and the analysis of dreams brings 
the material to light. But the chief means of getting at the repressed 
material is through the technique of free association, in which the 
subject is induced to suspend all rational and moral censorship, and 
say freely and continuously whatever comes into his mind. This releases 
the repressed emotion, and at the same time gives the analyst the clues 
he needs to assist the subject to reintegrate his emotions. Among the 
many states which arise in the conflict of the id with reality, the chief 
is the cedipus complex, in which the sexual instinct draws the male child 
to its mother, while certain displaced components of the death instinct 
impel it to wish to destroy its father who is regarded as a rival. (The 
reverse of this, in women, is the Electra Complex.) Two principles are 
at work in the psychic 'ife: the pleasure principle, and the reality principle. 
The first strives for immediate satisfaction: the second seeks to postpone 
satisfaction in favour of the demands of the external world. 


CRITICISM 


Such, in brief, is the argument of Freud’s book, which ends with a 
chapter on the internal world bringing us full circle back to the structure 
of the mind with which we started. This circularity reflects an inner 
circularity in the logic of the system itself for as Rudolf Allers has pointed 
out, psychoanalysis contains a petito principii. Thus Freud claims 
that his system is empirically derived from the data of free association. 
But the use and interpretation of free association depend upon the 
validity of the system which it is intended to prove. 

In his first chapter, Freud argues that we ‘ know two things con- 
cerning what we call our psyche or mental life: firstly, its bodily organ 
and scene of action, the brain (or nervous system); and secondly, our 
acts of consciousness, which are immediate data and cannot be more 
fully explained by any kind of description.’ He adds that ‘ everything 
that lies between these two terminal points is unknown to us and, so 
far as we ate aware, there is no direct relation between them.’ Yet he 
immediately proceeds to deduce, from this physical brain which, by 
itself, can give us no psychological data at all, from acts of consciousness 
‘ which cannot be more fully explained ’, and from an interaction whose 
relationship is unknown and may not even directly exist, a complete 
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mental structure: id, ego, and super-ego. The conception of the super- 
ego is the weakest and most dangerous part of this theory. Freud 
identifies it with conscience, when it is in fact the reverse. The super-ego 
is, as its name indicates, a form of super-egoism: conscience is concerned 
with devotion to objective values conceived as greater than the self. 
The super-ego is felt as irrational compulsion, obsessive and infantile in 
content: conscience is felt as the command of reason, persuasive and 
numinous in content. Of course, in individuals, particularly in neurotics, 
the two often overlap; but they are quite different, as Freud would have 
seen if he had not been bound by the pessimistic materialism and deter- 
minism of his own theory. 

The conception of sexuality and death as the basic instincts is extremely 
obscure. Freud seems to have viewed life as a mixture of lechery and 
butchery. He defines instincts as ‘ the forces which we assume to exist 
behind the tensions caused by the needs of the id. . . .. He concentrated 
mainly on the sexual instinct, the whole available energy of which he 
called libido. The death instinct was a much later addition, and is vague 
and unsatisfactory. It is difficult to see how, without a grave misuse of 
language, death can be called an instinct. Freud failed to grasp that in 
themselves sexuality and death are neutral. He saw them mainly in 
terms of perversion and sadism. But they may be used either perversely 
or creatively, for destruction or devotion, and we may well wonder what 
he would have made of the words, ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend.” They challenge his whole 
system. 

Freud’s theory of sexuality is one-sided and exaggerated. It is 
ironical that he gave so much importance to the one great instinct which 
we can dispense with and yet remain happy and integrated. We cannot 
exist without food and sleep, or remain normal without social life; but 
we can dispense with sexuality. On the negative plane, eunuchs, and 
those who are temperamentally sexless, get along quite contentedly, 
and on the positive plane, many men and women have put sexuality 
out of their lives altogether and have achieved the profoundest integra- 
tion. In man, the energies which animals express in sexuality have 
become mental—so much so that even the pleasure derived from sexuality 
is primarily mental. Sexuality can be intense, dull, or even painful accord- 
ing to the mental state. A single idea, a flash of imagination, can alter the 
quality of human sexuality.2, Undoubtedly sexuality is not the basic 
instinct in human life. But apart from this fundamental error of over- 
rating it, Freud’s treatment of the subject is unconvincing. Though he 
always uses the word sexual, he tells us that ‘ it is necessary to distinguish 
sharply between the concepts of “ sexual ” and “ genital ”,’ the former 
comprising ‘ the function of obtaining pleasure from zones of the body 
—a function which is subsequently brought into the service of that of 


2 Modern psychopathology has, on the whole, ignored the power of the imagination 
in mental disorder, and concentrated overmuch on mechanical forces. But a large part of 
mental disorder comes from our being intimidated by the uncontrolled imagination. 
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reproduction.’ But why physical pleasure should be called ‘ sexual ’, 
and sexual function should be called ‘ genital’ is difficult to see. Again, 
the division into erogenic zones, oral, anal, and phallic, is arbitrary and 
unreal. The fact that all zones of the body can be used sexually does not 
mean that they are sexual. Anything can become a sexual object for the 
imagination. Thus, the part played by zonal stimulation in children is 
grossly exaggerated by Freud. All who have observed normal children 
will know that from early infancy their great pleasure is in /ving; in vital 
activity. Neurotic children may occasionally succumb to zonal stimula- 
tion; even so it is not primarily as a source of pleasure but as an ego- 
centric symbol of frustration, loneliness, or neglect. Finally, if we must 
divide physical pleasure into ‘ zones ’, it is clear that there are more zones 
than the oral, anal, and phallic (the last only of which can properly be 
called sexual). Thus to many people the most attractive ‘ zone’ is the 
head, the merest touch on the hair producing a soothing but most 
intense pleasure. 

In his writings on so-called infantile sexuality some of Freud’s worst 
traits are apparent—an unfortunate phraseology, a dogmatism, a tread- 
on-my-coat style that provokes and irritates. One of the stupidest 
examples is his description, in an earlier work, of the infant as ‘ poly- 
morphous perverse,’ when it is obvious that the infant cannot be per- 
verse since what it does is, on Freud’s own premises, natural to it as 
infant, nor can its ‘ perversity’ be polymorphous since, on his own 
showing, its field of activity is limited to the relative simplicity of the 
oral or anal field. But the phrase can be guaranteed to shock and annoy. 
It might, with greater truth, be applied to much of Freud’s writing, and 
certainly to a good deal of the chapter on ‘ The Development of the 
Sexual Function ’ in the present book. 

Freud gives as concise an exposition as possible of the pre-conscious 
and unconscious; but it does not convince. He brings some half-baked 
science and philosophy to bear upon the subject which does little to help. 
He does not seem to be clear whether the unconscious is mere physical 
energy, or mind. Sometimes he speaks as if it were the former, the 
blind energy of the id. ‘ The sole quality that rules in the id is that of 
being unconscious.’ Elsewhere he speaks of unconscious desires, 
wishes, fears, which seem to involve experiencing and thinking—and 
indeed the fact that we can carry out orders made under hypnosis seems 
to show that the unconscious #s able to think and understand the orders 
and to will them into act. The dilemma is that if the unconscious is 
physical energy we can know nothing of it, since we could only know it 
when it had emerged into consciousness, transformed by the emergence 
into something other than itself; or if the unconscious is mind we cannot 
ptoperly call it unconscious. The American psychologist Fink prefers 
to call it ‘ the unverbalised ’; and Father D’Arcy suggests that ‘ what we 
call the unconscious is just the necessary condition of a spirit united with 
a body in process of realising itself.” And yet this obscure concept is 
the ground on which the whole technique of dream-work and free 
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association is built, a technique which is itself supposed to prove the 
concept. 

Freud’s theory of dreams has many fruitful points, but again is 
weakened by his deterministic outlook, sexual prejudice, and vague 
theory of the unconscious. But there is nothing vague about his style, 
which has great charm and simplicity. He states the theory of dreams 
with his usual clarity: 

‘It is best to begin by pointing out that the formation of dreams can be 
provoked in two different ways. Either, on the one hand, an instinctual 
impulse which is as a rule suppressed (that is, an unconscious wish) finds 
enough strength during sleep to make an impression upon the ego, or, on the 
other hand, a desire left over from waking life, a preconscious chain of thought 
with all the conflicting impulses belonging to it, obtains reinforcement during 
sleep from an unconscious element. In short, dreams may arise either from 
the id or from the ego.’ 


But later he says that in the study of dreams : 

‘we avoid the familiar charge of basing our constructions of the normal life 
of the mind upon pathological findings; for dreams are regular events in the 
life of normal men, however much their characteristics may differ from the 
productions of our waking existence ’; 

and in the next chapter appears to contradict himself by saying that 

‘a dream, then, is a psychosis, with all the absurdities, delusions and illusions 
of a psychosis. No doubt it is a psychosis which has only a short duration, 
which is harmless and even performs a useful function, which is brought 
about with the subject’s consent and is ended by an act of his will. Never- 
theless it is a psychosis . . .” 


Freud’s main contention that dreams are disguised wishes seems to be 
broadly true, but should be qualified in two ways. First, the wishes are 
not invariably erotic, as Freud would have us believe, but are more often 
a masquerade of the deeper character-goal, the subjective ideals and 
longings of the whole person. Second, not all dreams are wishful. We 
must beware of treating dreams as determined only by the past, whether 
sexual or otherwise. Dreams, as J. W. Dunne and Gerald Heard have 
shown, can be an advance, a going forward to a higher plane of con- 
sciousness, a liberation from time into eternity. 

The basic technique of psychoanalysis is not, however, the interpre- 
tation of dreams, but the method of free association in which the subject 
says freely whatever comes into his mind. Dream work, however 
significant, is supplementary. Freud claims that free association is the 
only effective method of treating neurosis at present. This is not true, 
though in many cases it can be quite helpful. But whatever usefulness 
the method may have, must inevitably be lessened if the material it reveals 
is interpreted rigidly according to the Freudian system. Freud’s deter- 
minism, and the bias of his theory, made him think that every thought, 
word, or image must have a significant cause, and prevented him from 
seeing that many things that arise in the mind are spontaneous and 
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fortuitous. Free association is more effective when it is followed by free 
interpretation in the light of the subject’s individual character and 
problems. Even so, it is doubtful if the interpretive side is of great 
importance. Probably the main use of free association is to release 
emotion, and to get rid of obsessions and fixations by dispersing the 
concentrated energy behind them. A person suffering from a fixed idea, 
or obsessional sentence, or recurring image, will often obtain relief by 
allowing ideas, words, and images freely to run together whenever the 
fixation or obsession arises—especially in the early stages. A mild form 
of free association can also produce sleep—as when, immediately the 
obsessional idea ‘I cannot sleep ’ enters the mind, we ask what this idea 
suggests, and allow associations of words and images to drift along freely, 
thus breaking the obsession, and producing that dispersal of attention 
which is the very essence of sleep. Free association also has a strongly 
suggestive effect, in that the subject believes that it is going to cure him. 
It is thus ironical that the chief uses of free association are those for which 
Freud did not design it, and that the interpretive use for which he chiefly 
designed it and claimed so much, is its least important function. Indeed, 
it can be dangerous, since to interpret the subject’s words as evidence of 
infantile sexuality, cedipus complex, death instinct, sadism, and the rest, 
puts into his impressionable mind ideas that have never been there before, 
and suggests to him that he suffers from these states. 

One of the main ideas said to be derived from free association is the 
cedipus complex. Freud’s description of it in the present book (in the 
course of which we learn that he subscribes to the view that ‘ Shakespeare’ 
was the Earl of Oxford who apparently suffered from this complex) is 
unconvincing. Freud believes that the male child wishes to possess the 
mother sexually, and kill the father, and that, when threatened by the 
parents for genital manipulation, castration complex may arise. Now 
quite a number of non-Freudian psychologists believe that something 
like the cedipus complex does arise in many cases of neurosis. The main 
point of criticism, however, is that this complex does not really explain 
anything: it is only an outward form, and by no means the most important, 
of a deeper attitude to life. Freud did not discover the eedipus complex: 
he invented it; and by making it current through the wide influence of 
his writing and teaching, and his great power of imaginative reason, he 
did, in a sense, cause it to arise in human consciousness. 

Freud regards the neurotic as determined by the pleasure principle, 
an infantile craving after immediate satisfaction, while the normal man is 
guided by the reality principle, the willingness to postpone satisfaction 
in favour of the demands of nature and society. Undoubtedly the 
behaviour of many neurotics is governed by the pleasure principle; but 
some neurotics will postpone pleasure indefinitely in pursuit of their 
particular ends, and many psychotics reject pleasure altogether—for the 
basis of neurosis is a deep-seated but hidden egoism which pursues, 
postpones, or rejects pleasure according to its goal. Freud’s subjectivism 
is revealed in his conception of the reality principle as the mere post- 
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ponement of pleasure. A genuine reality principle would be based, not 
upon the postponement of pleasure, but upon a selfless devotion to 
objective values. 


SYNTHESIS AND CONCLUSIONS 


No one has shown more convincingly than Adler the egoistic basis 
of neurosis, whether it arises as a sense of inferiority in childhood, 
either mental, or physical (organ inferiority), or through the stresses of 
later life. Adler’s view, in spite of occasional error and exaggeration, 
muddled thinking, obscurity, and frequently poor writing, is supremely 
significant. It is at one with the Christian doctrine of pride as the basic 
sin—a doctrine borne out by most of the greatest religions and philo- 
sophies of the world. The aim of Adler’s psychology is to expose the 
hidden egoistic life-goal, and unravel the behaviour sequence under which 
the hidden egoism masquerades. The exposition of the goal is com- 
paratively simple: it is the unravelling of the complicated behaviour, 
which varies intricately from person to person, that is the? problem. 
Psychoanalysis covers only a few, and those mainly sexual, of the 
many forms taken by the ego im its search for self-absolutism.® 
Many of Freud’s ideas can be better explained in Adlerian terms: the 
death instinct can be seen as the absolute negation of reality by the ego, 
the castration complex as a form of intense (imagined) organ inferiority ; 
and so on. Thus psychoanalysis would explain the behaviour of a 
parsimonious and sexually frigid husband by saying that his parsimony 
was an outcome and symbol of his frigidity, whereas Adler would regard 
both the parsimony and the frigidity as part of the behaviour sequence of 
a hidden egoism. For Freud, frigidity is derived from the cedipus 
complex, from repression, or fixation at the oral or anal stage of sexuality: 
for Adler, it is due to anxiety derived from a sense of threat to the over- 
valued ego. Adler rejected the concept of the unconscious. For him 
the ‘ unconscious’ is better described, in Mairet’s words, as ‘ secret.’ 
Hence he also rejected free association, and replaced it by analytical 
discussion with the subject, believing, rightly, that only a rational facing 
of one’s problems, a deliberate tearing away of the mask, can effect the 
possibility of a genuine cure. 

Freud’s psychology is like a brilliantly lit and beautifully furnished 
room with no windows: Adler’s is like a rambling untidy room with 
great windows opening on to reality. Freud’s psychology is sometimes 
described as causal, Adler’s as teleological. But psychoanalysis also 
has a teleological aspect. Thus the cedipus complex is a hidden goal: the 
desire for union with the mother is the goal, and it is hidden (unconscious). 
It would be more true to say that Freud describes, while Adler explains, 
laying bare the ideas behind the Freudian, and other, phenomena. The 
great lack in Adler is his failure to work out the metaphysic of his system. 


* Sexuality seems to exist in three main forms : as love, sensuality, and egoism. Normal 
sexuality is a mixture of love and sensuality: neurotic sexuality is almost always a masquerade 
of hidden egoism, hence it is the hardest of the three to control. 
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This has been made good by the Catholic psychologist Rudolf Allers, 
who has taken the Adlerian principles into the religious sphere. 

Jung, who began as a follower of Freud, broadened and developed 
many of his master’s concepts. He stressed the collective unconscious, 
and the eternal archtypes and symbols that lie within it, and made useful 
hypotheses, such as introvert and extrovert. His system throws much 
light on the historical and theoretical side of psychology ; but it is difficult 
to see that it has much therapeutic value. 

A limited therapeutic technique, but powerful within its limits, is the 
auto-suggestion developed by Coué and others, who shared with Adler 
the conviction of the subjects’ need for encouragement. Adler insisted 
on the first importance of encouragement in healing the wounded ego; 
and suggestion, with its emphasis on ‘ better and better ’ may often help— 
mainly as a background to more specialised forms of treatment. In 
certain individual cases hetero-suggestion carried out under hypnosis 
can help to create a distaste for the abnormal (sexual perversions, alcohol, 
and so on) and create a taste for the normal. Suggestion enters tacitly 
into all psychological treatment. We have already seen the powerful 
suggestive effect of free association. 

The school of Pavlov has illumined the problem of neuro-physical 
conditioning, and the pioneers of brain surgery and electrotherapy, 
Moniz and Strauss, have emphasised the importance of physical methods. 
Undoubtedly physical treatment is essential in many cases. The meta- 
physical basis of neurosis may be egoism, but the neuro-physical changes 
that accompany it often become habitual, and require separate breaking 
down. The neurotic is like a man who builds a wall around himself, 
and then, being persuaded that he was mistaken, tries to break it down. 
The false, egoistic life-goal is the metaphysical force that builds the neuro- 
physical ‘ wall’ of habit. But when the false goal has been seen through, 
and the will to break it down encouraged, the neuro-physical ‘ wall ’ must 
frequently be attacked by physical methods—bromides, insulin, electricity, 
and the rest. (It may be that the normal electrical configuration of the 
brain is altered by the persistence of a false attitude to-life, with its 
continual violent and negative emotions, and that this configuration is 
restored by electrotherapy.) In neurosis, discussion on Adlerian lines 
should, where necessary, be accompanied by physical treatment: in 
psychosis, or insanity, it is usually essential to concentrate primarily on 
physical treatment, supplemented by discussion when the subject is well 
enough—for unless this is done he will tend to relapse. Physical treat- 
ment alone only acts as a sort of super-sedative, allowing the subject to 
ignore his metaphysical conflicts. Change of the false, egoistic life-goal 
is essential. Conversely, the force of concentrated selfless devotion of 
the saints and mystics, is so great that the neuro-physical is completely 
under control, and it is possible that even brain disease could be overcome. 

A sound psychopathology in the future must be built upon a clear 
recognition of the basic conflict between egoism and devotion in every 
self-conscious creature, a conflict that in neurotics is not faced but driven 
Vor, CXLVIII.—No. 883. 9 
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underground, emerging in a disguised form in the free and spontaneous 
activity of the imagination, and frequently complicated by neuro-physical 
forces. In any diagnosis it is important to ask two questions: Is the false 
egoistic life-goal complicated by neural or physical disturbances, and if so, 
ate these disturbances cause, accompaniment, or effect. The human 
person exists in five spheres, spiritual, rational, imaginative, emotional, 
physical; hence the spiritual sphere is best treated by prayer, the rational 
by insight, the imaginative by suggestion, the emotional by free 
association, and the physical by physical methods—all or some of these 
methods, according as the nature of the case demands. The claim of 
psychoanalysis to cover the whole field of psychopathology cannot be 
substantiated, and its limitations have never been more clearly revealed 
than in the present book. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Notes by Michael Goodwin 


TS is acknowledged to be the deadest month of the year for books and 
the selection before me is characteristically lean. 

However, from Gollancz, comes a new critical biography of Milton— 
John Milton, Englishman, by the American professor, James Holly Hanford 
(16s.). Professor Hanford declares himself to be less interested in the 
evaluation of Milton as a poet, thinker or plain individual than as a poet- 
protagonist in a struggle which he sees as having certain broad as in com- 
mon with the current ‘ world revolution and reaction, peace and war.’ This 
approach sounds, at first, not so much unpromising as unappealing. But the 
author rapidly establishes its validity and, although there have been many more 
warmly evocative, his book clearly deserves a place among Milton studies for 
the tonic-effect of its original perspectives and Foe the schalnaly assembly of its 
widely representative material. 


* * * * * 


Readers who remember Miss Mona Wilson for her remarkably fine life of 
William Blake (1948) will welcome her discriminate hand in a new selection of 
Johnson’s prose and poetry, published this month by Rupert Hart-Davis (215.). 
In feel and appearance strikingly like a Nonesuch production, in fact differing 
in choice of type and use of Bible-paper, this volume runs to close on a thousand 
pages. Ardent Johnsonians will have their own ideas as to Miss Wilson’s 
wisdom of choice. But I doubt whether they will reasonably be able to pick 
many holes in what, if one must have selections at all, seems to me to be as fairly 
representative as any. 


* * * * * 


The expression Jane-ites was not one of Kipling’s happiest inventions. Of 
all people, how Jane Austen herself would have shuddered! The odd thing is 
that despite Sheila Kaye-Smith’s last chapter in More Talk of Jane Austen 
(Cassell. 125. 6d.), whose authorship she shares with G. B. Stern, the publishers 
should have cared to employ it so openly in their blurb to the book. 

A sequel to the delightful Ta/king of Jane Austen, More Talk of Jane Austen, 
which is one part criticism, one part loving recollection, and one part fiction— 
this last, simply, for the conveyance of the other two—ought to be on the 
holiday or bedside list of every devotee of Jane Austen. 


* * * * * 


Last Essays by G. M. Young (Rupert Hart-Davis. 95. 6d.) takes its title 
from the author’s conclusion that it contains all that remains for him to say in 
essay form. ‘This is a sorrowful conclusion for many of us to have to accept 
although, as a final offering, we could hardly hope for better than this book 
offers. Besides the pleasure conveyed by each essay, exquisitely constructed, 
eloquent and urbane, whether in praise of Scott or in withering censure of 
Croce, there is about the book that sense of graciousness and concern for 

uality which, without always realising it, we so often and so acutely miss in 
the moderns. 
203 
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OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





H. G. Wells. Norman Nicholson. Arthur Barker. 6s. 


A brief, sympathetic and clear-headed estimate of H. G. Wells’s work and the 
philosophy which governed it. 


Twelve Tales by Albert Engstrim. 79 pp. Harrap. 25. 6d. 
Contes du Lundi. Alphonse Daudet. 63 pp. Harrap. 25. 6d. 
José Mathias and a Man of Talent. De Queiroz. 47 pp. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


Bergkristall. Adalbert Stifter. 57 pp. Harrap. 25. 6d. 

Four paper-backed volumes in the new Harrap’s Bilingual Series, respectively 
translated from the Swedish, French, Sosagpens. and German with, in each case, the 
original text set opposite the translation. ily slipped into the pocket, these make 
splendid accompaniments to the learning of a language in one’s spare time. 


British Canals. Charles Hadfield. Phoenix Press. 16s. 

A fascinating history, profusely illustrated and well served with maps. Mr. Hadfield, 
for whom this represents the fruits of thirty years’ exploration and reading, was one of 
the founders of the Inland Waterways Association and writes with unchallengeable 
authority on a subject about which there is little recent recorded history. 


An Invasion That Failed. Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, R.N. Blackwell. 215. 

The story of the abortive French expedition to Ireland in 1796, when Admiral 

Morard de Galles in command of a squadron of 17 men-of-war, 13 frigates, and 13 other 

ships, sailed out from Brest harbour with 14,000 men on board, under the us 

General Hoche, only to turn back from Bantry Bay with no more than 4,000 men 

remaining. Excelliently written, it is also extremely valuable for the details it supplies, 
many of which have heen culled from hitherto unpublished sources. 


Places of Natural Beauty. A National TrustGuide. D.M. Matheson. Batsford. 
85. 6d. 


A companion volume to James Lees-Milne’s already published Nasional Trust Guide : 
Buildings. Furnished with well-chosen illustrations, this book sets out to provide 
particulars of Trust properties and to draw attention to special points of botanical, 
ornithological, and scenic interest attaching to them. In effect, this purpose is exceeded. 
Places of Natural Beauty is a guide-book more than worthy to be placed on the shelves of 
all country-lovers. 


Kravchenko versus Moscow. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir Travers 
Humphreys. Allan Wingate. 155. 
A verbatim report of the famous case between Kravchenko and Les Lettres Frangaises. 
Reads like a thriller but adds rather than detracts from one’s view of Kravchenko’s 
authenticity. 


NOTABLE REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 





Britannica Book of the Year, 1950. Encyclopedia Britannica, Ltd., 102, Dean 
Street, Soho Square, London, W.1. sos. 


This year’s edition of a notable reference book which is g wide currency among 
libraries and offices. In 700 odd pages, profusely Seemed, it covers all the outstanding 
historical, political and economic events of 1949, and surveys developments in industry, 
science, the arts, the humanities, religion, law and sport as well as containing biographies 
of the personalities of the year. 
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A nineteenth century 
seaman’s re-indited 
autobiography 


THE 


RESTLESS 
VOYAGE 


Stanley Porteus 


Mr. John Keir Cross, the critic, 
in a laudatory review of this 
work on the B.B.C. Scottish 
Service said, “ Read, I beg you, 
gentle listener, read, I beg you, 
The Restless Voyage by Stanley 


Porteus, . . . the result is 
masterly . . . avery fine artistic 
achievement.” We have re- 
printed to meet the demand 
created. 10/6 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


September 1950 












Angela Thirkell’s 
first published book, 
THREE HOUSES 


has now been re-issued at 7s. 6d. net 


*, .. Its nearest parallel is Mrs. 
MacCarthy’s “A Victorian Childhood ” 
. .. This is a small but memorable 
book. . .’ Sir John Squire. 











THE BELIEF IN 
PROGRESS 
by John Baillie 
10s. 6d. net 


*,..achallenging book this for challeng- 
ing times, the product of a rare mind. . .’ 
Belfast Telegraph 












THE ROMANTIC 
IMAGINATION 
by C. M. Bowra 


18s. net 


*, .. How rare and how delightful it is to 
find a critic of Dr. Bowra’s awareness, 
broad sympathy and erudition, so 
completely prepared to put his talents 
to expository purposes, without axes to 
grind or prejudices to air. . .’ 

Times Literary Supplement 







































THE STORY OF THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE 
by 
J- W. Robertson Scott, c.x. 
25s. net 


*,..a signal contribution to our know- 
ledge of journalism...’ Guardian 
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Rome. Edward Hutton. Hollis and Carter. 16s. 
The seventh, revised and enlar, edition of this celebrated book, which was first 
published in 1911. Remains the ic companion book for a visit to Rome, whether 


real or imaginary. 
A Sportsman's Notebook. Ivan Turgenev. Trans. by Charles and Natasha 
Hepburn. The Cresset Press. 9s. 6d. 


Tronic, tender, exquisitely proportioned, con’ some of the loveliest descriptive 
writing in any lan these country sketches at make a doubly welcome 
reappearance—in the handsome Cresset Press style, and in a translation quite remarkable 
for its delicacy and skill. 


The Autobiography and Journals of Benjamin Robert Haydon. With an Introduction 
by Malcolm Elwin. Macdonald Illustrated Classics. 9s. 6d. 

General interest in Haydon was revived by Eric George’s recent biography of the 

painter, noticed in the Nineteenth Century of December, 1948, to which the present book 


will act as an obvious supplement. Com g the entire text of the Autobiography as 
Shen by Tom Taylor, supplemented e. condensation of Taylor’s selections 


The Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson. With an Introduction by Malcolm Elwin. 
Macdonald Illustrated Classics. 9s. 6d. 


Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and Other Stories. Robert Louis Stevenson. With an 
Introduction by Compton Mackenzie. Illustrated by Stein. Macdonald 
Illustrated Classics. 95. 6d. 

Two further additions to this excellent series. The illustrations to the latter strike 
a somewhat harsh note but, doubtless, represent an acquired taste. 
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